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This 


is all true as it is strange: 





Nay it is ten times trve; for truth is truth 
To the end of reckoning, 
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“STATE OF OHIO, ~ 


It has become a trite adage that improvement 
“ flies” in the present age. In former times it 
required many centuries to build upa city or 
State, and many generations passed away, while 
the nation was yet in imbecile infancy. 

America has reversed all the ancient and time 
worn usages, and order of things; and struck off 
for herself a new mode of action, operating in 
increasing facilities,in the same ratio,;that steam 
machinery bears to the distaffand spinningwheel. 

Hence we see ina single generation, a savage 
wilderness, springing up into a populous and 
flourishing state, rivalling in wealth, in arts and 
improvements, the states of a thousand years 
standing ; and embarking in enterprises, for their 
Pn ee aia that empires would have shrunk 

rom. 

The northwestern states of our confederacy 
have taken the lead in this march, and exhibit 
a phenomena, the equal of which, it is believed 
the world cannot produce. The generation which 
has seen the endless primeval forests opened, and 
the first germs.of cultivation, and the rude log 
hut of the pioneer of civilization, has seen those 

lains and vallies, covered with great cities, em- 

llished with palaces, and the chef d’euvres of 
the arts—with canals, rail roads, and all the ap- 
purtenances of affluence, commerce, and manu- 
factures. : 

The true foundations of wealth having been 
discovered to be the facilities of carriage, of 
staple products, to market, canals and rail roads 
are spreading their arms for hundreds of miles, 
and connecting the main arteries of navigation 
and commerce—the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
with the Mississippi—the Lakes, with the Ohio 
and the Delaware, and the Hudson. 

_ The next object to be attained, was the con- 
junction of the great lines: of improvement be- 
tween the different states—this connection be- 
tween the improvements of Pepnsylvania and 








Ohio, one of the most important centres is in- 
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tended to be embraced in our embellishment of 
the present number. 

e have, therefore in preparing the accom- 
panying map of Ohio, embraced in ita material 
part of western Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
showmg the important central point of the im- 
provements between the east and the west, the 
northernlakes and the Mississippi Valley. 

The Ohio river from its head at Pittsburg, runs 
in a northwest direction for about twenty-eight 
miles, where it receives, the Big ver river, 
running from the north, its head near Lake Erie, 
thence it turns in a southwest direction, making 
a great northern bend, in its*nearest approach 
to the lake. The construction of a canal from 
Lake Erie at Erie, to the Ohio river, by the way 
of Beaver river,is now in the course of progress, 
and fromthe rapid settlement of the great north- 
west region, and the already great trade on Lake 
Erie, it is evident that this canal will soon be- 
come one of the most important thoroughfares 


in the United States. The Mahoning Canal,and . 


the Sandy and Beaver Canal, both in a course 
of progress, are to form a junction with the im- 
provement, and to connect the great Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio canals. 


To complete the chain of improvement, and | 


open every facility to the extension of trade and 
travelling, the transportation of the products of 
the soil, as well as of the factory; several rail- 


‘roads have been projected to connect the cities 
on the lakes, with those on the seaboard. A 


most important connection of this kind, is the 
one contemplated to unite Cleveland with Phila- 
delphia, by the way of Beaver and Pittsburg.— 
From the immense importance of this route to 
the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, it is hoped 
that a full proportion of their attention will be 
given to its completion. 

Another connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio, 
extending almost ina direct line from Conneaut 
to the mouth of the Beaver, has been laid out, 
the ground surveyed, and found to be wat ef 
calculated for the purpose ; and when complet 
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will probably prove one of the most profitable 
investments of capital, to be met with in the 
United States, in consequence of the immense 
business which must necessarily be transacted 
onit. Others from the town of Erie from Ash- 
tabula and Fairport, will form junctions with it, 
drawing the commerce from the various ports of 
the Lake to a common centre at the Ohio river, 
where it may diverge to the East, through Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and to the 
West and South, by way of the Ohio, Mississip- 
pi, and other rivers, like arteries and veins, in 
the human frame, conveying to all parts, the 
vital streams of health and vigour. 

In searching for materials to illustrate our 
Map, and to give the best description of Ohio, 
in its present state ; we have met with nothing so 
well adapted to our purpose, as an extract. from 
the Encyclopedia of Geography, a new and in- 
valuable work just published, by Messrs, Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, of this city, which contains 
the best geographic view of the United States, 
(as well indeed as all other parts of the Globe) 
that has hitherto been produced. 

“ This youthful but noble State lies in a com- 

act mass between Pennsylvania, Virginia, 

entucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Lake Erie, 
extending from 33° 25’ to 42° N. lat., and from 
B0° 40’ to 84° 48’ W. lon.; it has a general 
breadth of about 200 miles, by about 140 in 
length from north to south, with an area, of 45,- 
000 square miles. On the southeast and south 
its boundary is formed by the river Ohio, through 
a distance of 420 miles, and on the north it has a 
lake coast of nearly 200 miles. 

The surface nowhere presents any considera- 
ble elevation above the general level, but the 
State is a lofty table-land, which in the centre 
is about 1000, and on the northern and southern 
border from 600 to 800 feet above thesea. A 
slightly elevated te of highlands divides the 
waters flowing into Lake Erie from those flow- 





ing south into the Ohio; from this there is rather 
a rapid descent to the level of the lake, and the 
courses of the rivers on the Erie slope are con- 
siderably broken by falls. The general slope 
towards the Ohio on the south is interrupted by 
a subordinate ridge which crosses the State in 
about the latitude of Zanesville and Columbus, 
between which and the river the surface is very 
much diversified with hilland valley. The cen- 
tral belt consists of extensive flat tracts with 
numerous broad swells, rising gently from the 
plains, and swamps and morasses occasionally 
occur. The northern or Erie slope also con- 
tains extensive marshes. Nine-tenths of the 
surface of the State are susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, and nearly three-fourths of the soil are 
eminently productive. Even the hills are gen- 
erally cultivable to their summits, and covered 
with a fertile soil. The river bottoms are ex- 
tensive and exuberantly fertile. In the centre 
and northwest, prairies or natural meadows are 
numerous and extensive, but the greater part 
of the country was originally covered with mag- 
nificent forests of gigantic trees, upon which, 
comparatively, little inroad has yet been made. 

‘The rivers of Ohio either enter the Ohio river 
or Lake Erie; the principal streams are tribu- 


taries of the former. The Muskingum rises in | 
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the northern water-shed, near the head-waters 
of the Cuyahoga, and drains a beautiful and fer- 
tile district; it is about 200 miles in length, and 
is navigable during a great part of the year by 
small steam-boats to Zanesville, 75 miles, and 
by batteaux to Coshocton, 110 miles ; above this 
stmnall boats can ascend to within one mile of the 
Cuyahoga. Sandy River and Wills’ Creek, on 
the east, and the Walhonding or White Wo- 
man’s River, and Licking, from the west, are 
the principal tributaries; they are useful mill- 
streams. The Hockhecking rises on the south- 
ern ridge, and reaches the Ohio after a course 
of 8) miles; it is narrow but deep, and is navi- 
gable for some distance by boats. The Scioto 
is a due pavigable stream, which flows through 
a wide and fertile valley, aud in the upper part 


|of its course is surrounded by rich and beauti- 


ful prairies. Boats have ascended almost to its 
source, and passed, by a portage of four miles, 
into the Sandusky and Lake Erie. The Little 
Miami rises on the southern ridge, and, although 
too much broken by falls to be useful as a navi- 
gable channel, it is a fine mill-stream, furnish- 
ing an abundant supply of water. ‘The head- 
waters of the Miami, or Big Miami, apprcach 
very near to those of the Scioto, the Auglaize, 
and the St. Mary’s; its current is rapid, but it 
is navigated 75 miles; Mad River and Southwest 
Brauch are its principal tributaries. 

Among the northera rivers the Maumee or 
Miami of the Lake, which has its source in In- 
diana, is the principal; it is navigable for lake 
vessels and steam-boats to Perrysburg, 18 miles 
from its mouth in Maumee Bay ; above this point 
the river falls upwards of 60 feet in a distance 
of 18 miles, affording valuable mill-seats. The 
river bottoms are extensive and fertile, and the 
banks are high and heavily timbered. The 
Sandusky is a rapid stream, but navigable dur- 
ing high stages of the water. The Cuyahoga 
rises near Lake Erie, but, taking a southwest- 
erly course, it approaches the head of the Mus- 
kingum, and thence flows northwardly into the 
lake. It is much broken by falls, which afford a 
plentiful supply of water for mills. 

Ohio is amply provided with the most useful of 
minerals; iron, coal, salt, and lime. The iron 
ore is of good quality, and is pretty extensively 
worked in some of the eastern counties. There 
are salt-wells on Yellow Creek, above Steuben- 
ville; on Wills’ Creek; on the Muskingum 
River, from the Coshocton to near ils mouth; 
on the Hockhocking; on Leading Creek, and 
in other places. At the lower wells on the 
Muskingum, the salt rock is reached at 900 feet 
from the surface, and in some of the localities 
further up the river, at 650 to 700 feet; 50 gal- 
lons of brine from the former yield as many 
pounds of salt of an excellent quality ; the upper 
springs are not so strong. On the Hockhock- 
ing, the salt is reached, near Athens, at a depth 
of 800 feet, but bigher up the river it is muca 
nearer the surface. Bituminous coal occurs 
the same region, on the Muskingum, on the 
Hockhocking, and on the Ohio above and below 
Steubenville ; and on Wills’ Creek is there found 
cannel coal of superior quality. Some of the 
beds are worked, and the coal is consumed in 











manufactories and for domestic uses. Marble 
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and freestone, wel] adapted for building, and 
gypsum also occur. The Yellow Springs in 
Green county, 64 miles nerth of Cincinnati, are 
situated in a delightful region, and have been 
resorted to with advantage in some cases of 
chronic diseases. The White Sulphur Springs, 
in Delaware county, have also been found effica- 
cious in some complaints. 

“The agricultural productions are such as 
are common to the Eastern and Middle States. 
Indian-corn, as in other Western States, is a 
staple grain, raised with much ease and in great 
abundance. More than 100 bushels are pro- 
duced from an acre, on the rich alluvial soils of 
the bottom lands, though from 40 to 56 bushels 
per acre ought to be considered an average 
crop. The State generally has a fine soil for 
wheat, and flour is produced for exportation in 
great quantities. Rye, oats, buckwheat, bar- 
ley, potatoes, melons, pumpkins, and all manner 
of garden vegetables, are cultivated to great 
perfection. No markets in the United States 
are more profusely and cheaply supplied with 
meat and vegetables than those of Cincinnati 
and other large towns in Ohio. Hemp is pro- 
duced to some extent, and the choicest kind of 
tobacco is raised and cured in some of the coun- 
ties east of the Muskingum river. Fruits of 
all kinds are raised in great plenty, especially 
apples, which grow to a large size, and are fine- 
ly flavoured. The vine and the mulberry have 
been introduced, and with enterprise and in- 
dustry wine and silk might easily be added to 
the exports. Swine is one of the staple produc- 
tions, and Cincinnati has been denominated the 
‘pork market of the world.’ Immense droves 
of fat cattle are sent every autumn from the 
Scioto Valley and other parts of the State.— 
They are driven to all the markets of the East 
and South.” (Peck’s New Guide for Emigrants.) 

The tobacco crop of Ohio is estimated at about 
25,000 hhds., although that article has been 
raised for exportation only within a few years. 
Upwards of 150,000 hogs were slaughtered and 
packed in Cincinnati, in 1834, but owing to the 
high price of the stock not more than half that 
number were killed in the following year.— 
There were owned in the State in 1835, 262,291 
horses, and 455,487 cattle. The number of acres 
of land subject to taxation was 17,819,631. 

_ The manufactures of the State are yet in their 
infancy, but are rapidly increasing in import- 
ance. Whiskey, glass, salt, steam-engines, Iron- 
ware, cotton yarn, cotton and woollen stuffs, 
cabinet ware, paper, hats, shoes, linseed and 
castor oil, &c., are among the articles produc- 
ed; much lumber is cut and sawed, and steam- 
boat building is an important branch of indus- 
try. The local position of Ohio gives it great 
facilities for trade; the Ohio River affords di- 
rect Communication with all the country in the 
valley of the Mississippi, while by means of 
Lake Erie on the north it communicates with 
Canada and New York. The northern and 
eastern counties export great quantities of agri- 
cultural produce to Montreal and New York, 
and since the construction of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Canals, many of the productions 
of the southern aad western counties also find 
their way to New York and Philadelphia; an 
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active export trade is also carried on down the 
river, by way of New Orleans. All the articles 
enumerated are exported from the State, but 
we have no means of ascertaining the value 
of the exports. The tonnage amounted, in 1834, 
to 9427 tons, but this does not include the great 
number of river boats, whose aggregate amount 
is very considerable. 

The first settlement in Ohio was made at Ma 
rietta, by a body of emigrants from New Eng- 
land, in 1788. The lands north of the Ohio Ri 
ver had been previously ceded by the separate 
States to the government of the confederacy ; 
and, July 13, 1787, an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Territory of the United States 
Northwest of the River Ohio had been passed 
by Congress. In the year 1800, the western 
part of the ‘lerritory was separated from the 
eastern part, under the name of the Indiana 
Territory, and in 1802, the State of Ohio was 
received into the Union as an independent 
member of the confederacy. The Constitution 
of Ohio vests the legislative authority in a Se- 
nate and a House of Representatives, together 
styled the General Assembly. The Senate is 
chosen for the term of two years, and the House 
for one; the Governor is chosen by the people, 
and holds office for two years. The Judges are 
elected by the General Assembly for the term 
of sevenyears. Suffrage is universal, and elec- 
tions are popular. A system of general educa- 
tion has been organized, but is not in efficient 
operation throughout the State. In addition to 
the funds arising from the sale of school lands 
appropriated by Congress, a State tax is levied 
to aid in the support of common schools; each 
township is divided into school districts, and 
those districts which support a school for three 
months in a year are entitled to receive their 
age of the State’s money. There are about 

respectable academies in the State. The 
University of Ohio, at Athens; Miami Univer- 
sity, at Oxford; Kenyon College, at Gambier, 
with a theological department ; Western Re- 
serve College, at Hudson, with a theological de- 
partment; Franklin College, at New Athens ; 
Granville College, at Granville, with a theolo- 
gical department; Marietta College, at Mariet- 
ta; Willoughby University, at Ccnaribs and 
Oberlin Institute, at New Elyria, are the prin- 
cipal educational institutions. The Lane Semi- 
nary, at Cincinnati; the Lutheran Theological 
School at Columbus; the Medical College of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati; the Reformed Medical 
College of Ohio, at Worthington; and the Law 
School. at Cincinnati, are devoted to profession- 
al studies. The predominant religious sects are 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists.— 
The Lutherans, Episcopalians, German Re- 
formed, and Friends, are also numerous, and 
there are some Roman Catholics, Universalists, 
Shakers, and adherents of the New Jerusalem 
Church. 

The rapid growth of the population of Ohio 
has never been paralleled; in 42 years from the 
time when it received its first white settlers, the 
number of its inhabitants was 937,903. Its fer- 
tile and unoccupied lands attracted emigrants 
not only from the other States, chiefly the East- 
ern and Middle, but large bodies of Swiss and 
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Germans, and ¢ 
grants have settled themselves in its smiling val- 
leys and rich plains. The Germans compose 
about one-tenth of the whole population, and 
they are for the most part ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language; but as all legal proceedings are 
in that language, the German will soon disap- 
pear. 


Populations at Different Periods. 
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Ohio is divided into 75 counties, which are as 
follows :— 


Counties. Population.| Counties. Population. 
Adams, 12,281 | Licking, 20,869 
Allen, 578 | Logan, 6,440 
Ashtabula, 14,584 | Lorain. 5,696 
Athens, 9,787 | Lucas, formed in 1835 
Belmont, 28,627 | Madison, 6,190 
Brown, 17,867 | Marion, 6,551 
Butler, 27,142 | Medina, 7,560 
Carroll, for’d since 1830 | Meigs, 6,158 
Campaign, 12,131 | Mercer, 1,110 
Clark, 13,114 | Miami, 12,807 
Clermont, 20,666 | Monroe, 8,768 
Clinton, 11.436} Montgomery, 24,362 
Columbiana, 35,592 | Morgan, 11,800 
Coshocton, 11,161| Muskingum, 29,334 
Crawford 4,791 | Paulding, fo. since 1830 
Cuyahoga, 10,373 | Perry, 13,970 
Dark, 6,204 | Pickaway, 16,001 
Delaware, 11,504 | Pike, 6,024 
Fairfield, 24,786 | Portage, 18,826 
Fayette, 8,182 | Preble, 16,291 
Franklin, 14,741 | Putnam, fo. since 1838 
Gallia, 9,733 | Richland, 24,000 
Geauga, 5,813 | Ross, 24,068 
Greene, 4,801 | Sandusky, 2,851 
Guernsey, 18,036 | Scioto, 8,740 
Hamilton, 52,317 | Seneca, 6,159 
Hancock, 813} Stark, 26,588 
Harden, 210 | Shelby, 3,671 
Harrison, 20,916 | Trumbull, 26,123 
Henry, for’d since 1830 | Tuscarawas, 14,298 
Highland, 16,345 | Union, 3,192 
Hocking, 4,008 | Van Wert, 1830 
Holmes, 9,135 | formed since 

Huron, 13,346 | Warren, 21,468 
Jackson, 5,941| Washington, = 11,731 
Jefferson, 22,489 | Wayne, 23,333 
Knox, 17,085 | Williams, 987 
Lawrence, 5,367 Wood, 1,210 





There are several flourishing towns on the 
lake: Ashtabula is a smal] town with an arti- 
ficial harbour; Painesville is a thriving village 
further west, three miles from the lake, which 
carries on some trade by its port, called Fair- 
port. Cleveland, the most important lake-port 
of Ohio, stands on an elevated plain at the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga River and of the Ohio Canal. 
Its harbour has been secured by artificial piers, 
and is commodious and easy of access. The 
population in 1830 was 1076; in 1835 it amounted 
to 4200, exclusive of the little village of Brooklyn 


reat numbers of British emi- | 54 sail-vessels and 21 steam-boats of an aggre- 


gate amount of 7310 tons; value of exports, 50,- 
166 dollars; of imports, 132,645; in 1833, 800 
lake vessels and 705 steam-boats of 232,500 tons 
arrived, and the value of the exports was 2,044,- 
000 dollars, of imports, 4,700,000 dollars. The 
number of arrivals had increased in 1835 to 895 
lake vessels and 980 steam-boats, amounting to 
about 270,000 tons, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the value of imports and exports. The 
amount of canal tolls paid here in that year was 
72,718 dollars. 
Huron, a thriving little town further west, is 
the depot of a very rich and flourishing district, 
and Norwalk, in its rear, situated in a highly 
fertile country, Contains some manufacturing 
establishments. Portland or Sandusky city is 
situated on a fine bay, with a geod harbour, and 
is a busy and growing place. These villages 
have each about 1000 inhabitants. Perrysburg, 
at the head of steam-boat navigation on the Mau- 
mee, is prettily situated upon a high bank below 
the falis of the river; its situation combines great 
advantages both for navigation and manufac- 
tures, and the completion of the Wabash and 
Evie Canal will give it new importance. Fort 
Meigs, in the vicinity, was the scene of some 
fighting in 1812. Toledo, formerly Fort Law- 
rence, is a flourishing town, further down the 
river, with 2000 inhabitants. 
Akron, Massillon, Bolivar,and Coshocton, are 
small but growing villages on the Ohio Canal.— 
Zanesville stands at the head of steamboat navi- 
ation on the Muskingum, by which and the 
hio Canal it has a water communication with 
New Orleans and New York. The falls in the 
river have made Zanesville the seat of numer- 
ous mills and manufacturing establishments, in- 
cluding 2 flour-mills, 3 saw-mills, 3 iron-founder- 
ies, paper, cotton, and oil mills, glassworks, &c. 
The population in 1830 was 3094; in 1835, in- 
cluding the little village of Putnam, on the op- 
posite side of the river, it was 5200. Two bridges 
cross the river here, and the town contains & 
churches, an athenzeum, two academies, &c.— 
Marietta, at the mouth of the Muskingum, 1s the 
oldest town in the State; itis pleasantly situated 
partly on a lower and partly on an upper plain, 
with wide streets, shaded with trees, green 
squares, and neat buildings. There are numer- 
ous mounds and embankments in and around the 
town. Ship-building was formerly carried on 
here, and many steam-boats are still built; se- 
veral saw-mills, an iron-foundery, tanneries, 
&c. also furnish occupation to the inhabitants, 
whose number is 1200. Steubenville, on the 
Ohio, in the midst of a rich and populous dis- 
trict, contains 5 woollen and 2 cotton manufac- 
tories, 4 iron and brass founderies, 6 steam-en- 
gine and machine factories, 3 henperas works, 
several tanneries, and saw and flour mills, 4 
chemical laboratory, &c. with a population of 
2937 souls. Bee 
Newark, a busy little town on the Licking Ri 
ver, with about 1000 inhabitants, is chiefly re- 
markable for the extensive embankments foune 
in its vicinity. These singular works consist 0 
four enclosures, communicating with each other 





on the opposite side of the river, which contain- 
ed 1000 inhabitants. In 1825 there arrived here 


by long passages enclosed within parallel banks, 
and standing on an elevated plain at the junc 
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tion of the Racoon Creck with the Licking. A 
circular enclosure of 22 acres in an area and an 
octagonal enclosure of 40 acres, are thus con- 
nected with another circular work of 26 acres, 
and a square one of 20 acres, which are three 
miles distant from the former; the parapets are 
wholly of earth, and are from 3 or 4 to 10 feet 
high; numerous entrances or gateways afford 
access into the enclosed spaces, and before each 
gateway stands a mound of the same construc- 
tion with the ramparts. The works at Marietta 
are of a similar character and extent, and there 
are others in the Scioto Valley, at Circleville, 
Chillicothe, and other places. 

Columbus, the capital of the State, is pleasant- 
ly situated on the Scioto, in a rich and beautiful 
district, at the intersection of the river by the 
National Road, and a branch of the Ohio Canal. 
It is built on a regular plan, witha pretty square 
in the centre of the town, roun! which stand 
some of the principal public bujidings. Here 
are the State tlouse, an Asylu:n fer the Deaf 
and Dumb, a new Penitentiary, conducted on 
the Auburn plan, Court-Houses, five Churches, 
&c. Population, in 1830, 2437; in 1835, 4000.— 
Circleville, situated in the same fertile valley, 
has a population of about 1500; it ships large 
quantities of pork, flour, whiskey, butter, &¢.— 
‘rhe circular enclosure, from which it takes its 
name, has been mostly destroyed in the process 
of building the town; it was surrounded by two 
walls, 20 feet high, and it communicated with a 
square work; the former was 1000 feet in dia- 
meter, the latter 900 feet square; several large 
mounds are still standing in the town. 

Chillicothe stands between Paint Creek and 
the Scioto, and the streets, extending across the 
neck from river to river, are intersected at right 
angles by others running parallel to the Scioto. 
Population, in 1830, 2840; in 1835 it exceeded 
4000. —The manufactures vu: the place are pret- 
ty extensive, and are rapidly increasing. Ports- 
mouth, at the southern end of the Ohio Canal, 
derives importance from its situation; its trade 
is considerable, and there are here several iron- 
founderies, nail-factories, saw and grist mills, 
X&c. Population, in 1830, 1066; at present it is 
nearly double that number. Gallipolis, on the 
Ohio above Portsmouth, and Athens and Lan- 
caster, on the Hockhocking, are small villages. 
The last named, with 1800 inhabitants, is a place 
of some trade. 

The city of Cincinnati, the principal town in 
the State, and the largest city in the west, is 
very prettily situated on an upper and a lower 
plain, or the first and second banks of the river ; 
the latter is liable to inundation in a very high 
Stage of the water; the former is about 60 feet 
higher, and extends back to the foot of a noble 
range of hills, which sweep round from the ri- 
ver above to a point below the city; a similar 
plain on the oppesite side of the river, occupied 
by the flourishing villages of Newport and Cov- 
ington, is half enclosed by a similar range of 
highlands, so that the river appears to occupy the 
centre of a circular basin, completely surround- 
ed by a lofty rampart of green and wooded 
heights. The streets of Cincinnati are drawn 
with great regularity in lines parallel and at 
night angles to the river, and being spacious, 
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neatly paved, and often bordered by rows of fine 
shade-trees, they produce a most agreeable im- 
pression upon the eye of the traveller ; this ef- 
fect is heightened by the star s0ig of many of 
the public buildings and dwelling-houses, some 
of which are deeply embosomed in clumps of 
majestic trees and ‘clusters of sweet flowering 
shrubs. There are here 26 churches, an Hos- 
pital, a Lunatic Asylum, a Theatre, &c., and 
the free schools of the city are numerous and on 
an excellent footing. The growth of Cincinnati 
has been astonishingly rapid; it was found in 
1789, and in 1800 it had a population of 750 
souls ; in 1820, the number of inhabitants had in- 
creased to 9642; in 1830, to 24,831, and in 1835 
it exceeded 31,000, or, including Newport and 
Covington, 35,000. It has become the seat of 
extensive manufactures, and it carries on an 
active trade by the river and canal. In 1826 
there were 15 steam-engines here; in 1836, the 
number was upwards of 50; 100 steam-engines, 
240 cotton-gins, and 20 sugar-mills were made, 
and 22 steam-boats were built, in 1835. Brass 
and iron-founderies, cotton-factories, rolling and 
slitting mills, saw and grist mills, and chemical 
laboratories, are among the manufacturing es- 
tablishments ; the value of manufactured articles 
produced in 1835 was estimated at 5,000,000 dol- 
lars. There were in that year 2237 steam-boat 
arrivals, and the value of the exports was esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 dollars; the amount of toll 
collected on the canal at Cincinnati was 25,803 
dollars. Beef, pork, wheat and flour, whiskey, 
with various manufactured articles, are among 
the exports. 

Dayton, on the Miami, at the junction of the 
Mad River which furnishes a great number of 
mill-seats, is a rapidly growing town, in a high- 
ly productive region. It carries on an active 
trade by the Miami Canal, and it contains nu- 
merous saw and grist mills, several woollen and 
cotton factories, an oil-mill, and other manufac- 
tories. Population, in 1830, 2954; in 1835, 3800. 
Xenia, Springfield, and Urbanna, are neat and 
thriving towns between the Miami and the 
Scioto. The northwestern part of the State, as 
yet but thinly inhabited, is already beginning to 
feel the impulse given by the construction of the 
Miama Canal, and will svon be filled with flour- 
ishing villages. 

The public works which have been already 
executed, or are in a state approaching to com- 
pletion, are of a magnitude to strike us with 
surprise, when we censider the infant character 
of the State. Two great works, crossing the 
State from north to south, connect the waters 
of the Obio with those of the great lakes, and 
through them with the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Ohio Canal extends from Portsmouth at the 
mouth of the Scioto, up the’ valley of that river, 
90 miles, thence across the intermediate district 
to the Muskingum, and by that river and the 
Cuyahoga to Lake Erie, a distance of 310 miles, 
with navigable feeders of 24 miles. The Miami 
Canal, extending from Cincinnati up the Miami 
and down the Auglaize to the Wabash and Erie 
Canal at Defiance, 190 miles, is not yet com- 
pleted. The Wabash and Erie Canal, extend 
ing from Perrysbarg, on the Maumee, to the 
Indiana State line, whence it is continued to the 
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Wabash in that State, is now in progress; the | something short of nineteenhundred. _The ton- 
section within Ohio is 80 miles in length. These ; nage of the vessels first mentioned, amounted to, 
works are executed by the State. The amount | 
of tolls received on the Ohio Canal in 1835, was | 


seventy-seven thousand four hundred and thirty- 


five. We have seen some fifty vessels in our har- 


185,317 dollars; on that section of the Miami ber at one time loading and discharging car- 
Canal then in operation, viz. from Dayton to | gues; and some twenty-six sail under way, side 


Cincinnati, 52,232 dollars. The Mahoning, or 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, extending from 
Akron, on the Ohio Canal, to the Beaver divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Canal, 85 miles; and 
the Sandy and Beaver Canal, extending from 
Bolivar, on the Ohio Canal, to the mouth of the 
Beaver, 87 miles, are not yet cempleted, but are 
rapidly going on in the hands of private compa- 
nies. The Mad River Rail-road, begun in Sep- 
tember 1835, will extend from Dayton, at the 
mouth of Mad River, to Sandusky Bay, 153 
miles. A rail-road from Cleveland to Pittsburg 
has been projected and authorised by law.— 
The Cumberland or National Road is continued 
from Wheeling, across this State through Zanes- 
— Colimbus, and Springfield, to the Indiana 
ine. 

The Cleveland Herald gives the following 
view of the trade on Lake Erie. Is it not high 
time that Peunsylvania should come in with 
New York for a shareof its advantages. 

There are now engaged in the trade on Lake 
Erie not less than fifty steamboats of various 
classes; and about three hundred other vessels, 
from the sloop up to the splendid rigged ship of 
the largest class. It may readily be conceived 
that the carrying trade of these lakes must_be 
immense to require some three hundred and fifty 
vessels to do the business. Yet these are wholly 
inadequate to the increasing wants of an active, 
enterprising and public spirited community that 
is doubling its population every year or two.— 
Notwithstanding the great nunzber of vessels on 
these lakes, and the great number annually built, 
still there is a great cry for the want of vessels 
to do the amount of business required to be done. 
Ten new steamboats we are credibly informed, 
are now building or will be erected in season for 
the spring trade. If any evidence were want- 
ing to show the value and importance of this 
trade, and the increased demand for vessels, the 
simple fact that the principal steamboats have 
realised, within the course.ef the year, a profit 
of fifty per cent. upon their capital stock, would 
a amply sufficient to satisfy the most incredu- 

ous. 

We have no means, at present, of ascertain- 
ing the aggregate tonnage ef these vessels, or 
the amount of business which they have done— 
the produce exported or the merchandise im- 
ported—principally from New York ; but it must 
be immense. Last year we exported, from this 
port alone, property to the value of two millions 
of dollars; and this season, we are informed, by 
those who have the best means of judging, that 
it will not fall short of two millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The number of vessels, sloops, schooners, brigs 
and ships that arrived and departed from this 
port during the present season, up to the 28th of 

November, is eighteen hundred and twenty-two. 
This is exclusive of steamboats. The number 
of steamboats that arrived and departed from 
Cleveland during the same period, amounted to 





by side, bearing away, in one morning, to tne N. 
Yerk market, the rich products of the interior, 
amounting, ion value to two hundred thousand 
doliars. And what is this trade in comparison 
with the aggregate trade of these lakes? It is 
but a drop ina bucket. Itis but the trade of 
one port on one of these lakes. It is the com- 
merce of but one place of the many different 
States and Territorics that we have mentioned. 
if New York now receives, annually, produce 
to the amount of millions and millions from this 
region of country, and disposes of merchandise 
to our citizens toa much larger amount, what 
wili she do when the country becomes more 
densely populated, and this trade shall have be- 
come doubled and tripled? Ohio now gives more 
votes than all New England put together; and 
what will the vast extent of territury, that we 
have mentioned, give in a few years? What 
will the business and resources of these States 
be ina few years? They cannot easily be com- 
puted. New York bas not secured the benefit 
of this immense and increasing ainount of trade, 
by any superior natural advantage or position. 
It has been secured by the coustructivn of a 
canal, which, originally, was never designed for 
this trade; but for the especial accommodation 
of the inhabitants of the counties through which 
it passes. Ithas been secured because no other 
communication has been opened up between the 
Atlantic and this regionof country. It has beer 
secured because there was no more direct, 
cheap, or expeditious communication betwecu 
the west and the Atlantic cities.” 
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FROM THE ITALIAN, 


The past! what is it but a gleam 
Which Memory faintly throws? 
The future! ’tis the fairy dream 
‘That Hope and Fear compose. 
The present is the lightning glance 
That comes and disappears—- 
Thus Life is but a moment’s trance 
Ot memories, Hopes and Fears. 
a ens er 
A RIDDLE, 


From old England take a letter 
And if you understand 

Rightly to arrange it better, 
You'll make a golden land. 





We are told that when Antipater demanded 
of the Lacedamonians fifty of their children as 
hostages, they replied, that they would rather 
surrender 50 of the most eminent men in the 
state whose principles were already formed 
than children to whom the want of early in- 
struction would be a loss altogether irreparable. 
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WINTER. 


Oh! Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scatter’d hairs, like sleet with ashes filled, 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring’d with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 
And dreaded as thou art. 





Cow PER. 


The poets have numbered among the felici- 
ties of the “ golden age,’ an exemption from 
the changes of season, and a perpetuity of 
spring ; but we agree with an elegant writer on 
this subject, that such poets have not made suf- 
ficient provision for that insatiable demand for 
new gratifications which seems particularly to 
characterise the nature of man. Our sense of 
delight is, in a great measure, comparative, and 
arises at once from the sensations which we 
feel, and those which we remember; thus—ease, 
after torment, is pleasure, for awhile; and we 
are.very agreeably recreated when the body, 
chilled with the weather, is gradually recover- 
ing its natural tepidity : but the joy ceases when 
we have forgot the cold. We must fall below 
ease a;fain if we desire to rise above it, and pur- 
chase new felicity by voluntary pain. It is, 
therefore, not unlikely, that, however the fancy 
may be amused with the descriptions of regions 
in which no wiad is heard but the gentle zephyr, 
and no scenes are displayed but valleys ena- 
melled with unfading flowers, and woods, waving 


their perennial verdure, we shuuld soon tire of | 


uniformity, find our thoughts languish for want 
of other subjects, call on aaron or our wonted 
round of seasons, and think ourselves liberally 
recompensed for the inconveniences of summer 
and winter, by new perceptions of the calinness 
and mildness of the intermediate variations. 


Every season has its particular power of 
striking the mind. The nakedness and asperi- 
ty,of the wintry world fills the beholder with 
pensive and profound astonishment; as the va- 
riety of the scene is lessened its grandeur is in- 
creased; and the mind is swelled at once by the 
mingled ideas of the present and the past, of the 
beauties which have vanished from the eyes, 
and the waste and desolation that are now be- 
fore them. 


Yet let us reflect on the blessings Heaven 
grants us at this season, which appears to us so 
severe. The frost and snow prevent many hurt- 
ful vapors in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere from falling upon us, and purify the air. 
far from being always bad for our health, .it 
often strengthens it, and prevents the humors 
from putretaction, which a constant heat would 
certainly occasion. It the vapors which collect 
in the atmosphere were always to fall in rain, 
the earth would be too soft and wet, our bodies 
would be too full of humors, and too much re- 
laxed; whereas, the cold braces and promotes 
the circulation of the blood. In very hot coua- 
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tries. and where the winters are rainy and wet, 
serious and mortal diseases are much more fre- 
quent than elsewhere. We are told by travel- 
lers, that in Greenland, where the ground is co- 
vered with mountains of ice, and where, in win- 
ter, the days are only four or five hours long, 
the air is very wholesome, clear, and light; and, 
except a few complaints in the chest and eyes 
(occasioned partly by the quality of the food), 
they have seldom there the disorders so common 
in temperate climates. It is also certain, that 
the constitution of the human body varies ac- 
cording to the different climates ; consequently, 
the inhabitants of the northern countries have 
constitutions adapted to extreme cold, and are 
generally strong and robust. As man, though 
active by choice, and though labor is necessary 
to him, is still glad to interrupt his employments, 
to taste the sweets of sleep,so he also yields to the 
change of seasons, and takes pleasure in it, be- 
cause, in reality, it contributes towards our wel- 
fare and happiness. Although our fields and 
gardens be buried in snow, this is necessary, in 
order to preserve them from the cold, as well as 
to prevent the grain from corrupting. The 
ground requires rest, after having yielded in the 
summer all that we want for the winter. If our 
present support had not been provided for—if, 
in the severe season, we were obliged to culti- 
| vate the earth, there might be some foundation 
for our complaints. But our provision is made, 
all our wants supplied, and we enjoy a repose 
| suitable to the season. 

| ‘To these advantages let us add what has fre- 
‘quently been remarked, and is always very 
| pleasantly felt, that winter has been celebrated 
| as the proper season for merriment and gaiety. 
We are seldom invited by the votaries ot plea- 
sure to look abroad for any other purpose than 
that we may shrink back with mure satisfaction 
to our coverts; and, when we have heard the 
howl of the tempest, and felt the gripe of the 
frost—congratulate each other, with more glad- 
ness, upon a close room, an easy chair, and a 
smoking dinner. Winter brings natural induce- 
ments to jollity and conversation. Differences, 
we know, are never so effectually laid asleep as 
by some common calamity. An enemy unites 
all to whom he threatens danger. ‘The rigor of 
winter brings, generally, to the same fire-side 
those who, oy the opposition of inclinations, or 
difference of employment, moved in various di- 
rections through the other parts of the year ;— 
and when they have met, and find it their mu- 
tual interest to remain together, they endear 
each other by mutual compliances, and often 
wish for the continuance of the social season, 
with all its bleakness and all its severities. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked an advantage of 
winter which men of his stamp will fecl with 
peculiar energy; and it is certainly founded on 
truth: —‘* To men of study and imagination,” 
says he, “‘ winter is generally the chief time of 
labor. Gloom and silence produce composure 
of mind and concentration ot ideas ; and the pri- 
vations of external pleasure naturally cause an 
effort to find entertainment within. This is the 
time in which those whom literature enables to 
find amusements for themselves, have more than 
common convictions of their own happiness. 


















































When they are condemned by the elements to 
retirement, and debarred from most of the di- 
versions which are called in to assist the flight 
of time, they can find subjects of inquiry, and 
reserve themselves from that weariness which 
angs always flaging upon the vacant mind.” 

The winter, however, differs very essentially 
in some countries. If we feel ourselves disposed 
to complain, let us consider the following facts, 
which relate to a great part of the northern na- 
tions, which have neither spring nor autumn. 
The heat is as intolerable in summer as the cold 
is in winter. The severity of the latter is such, 
that spirits of wine in the thermometer freeze. 
When the door of a warm room is opened, the 
outward air which comes in turns all the vapors 
into snow, giving it the appearance of thick 
white clouds. If they venture from the house 
they are almost suffocated, and the air seeins to 
pierce through them. Every thing appears dead, 
as nobody scarcely goes abroad. Sometimes 
the cold becomes so intense that, if they are not 
saved in time, people are in danger of losing an 
arm, a leg, or even their life itself. The fall of 
snow is still more dangerous; the wind drives it 
with such violence that nobody can find their 
way; the trees and bushes are covered with it, 
the sight is blinded by it, and the inhabitants 
sink into precipices at almost every step. In 
summer it is constantly light for three months, 
and in winter it is perpetually night during the 
same space of time. We, who complain of the 
cold in our country, seem not to know our ad- 
vantages. 

We are mistaken if we suppose the inhabi- 
tants are bene” from the severity and length 
of their winter. Poor, yet exempt, through sim- 
plicity, from all desires difficult to gratify, those 

ple live content in the midst of the rocks of 
ice which surround them, without knowing the | 
blessings which the southern nations consider | 
as an essential part of their happiness. If the 
barrenness of their soil prevents them from hav- 
ing such variety of productions of the earth as 
we have, the sea is so much the more bountiful 
in her gifts to them. Their manner of living in- 
ures them to cold, and enables them to defy 
storms. As to particular resources, without 
which they could not bear the rigor of the cli- 
mate, Providence supplies them with abun- 
dance. Their deserts are full of wild beasts, 
whose fur protects them from cold. The rein- 
deer supplies them with food, drink, beds, clothes 
and tents. These are most of their wants, and 
give them little trouble to obtain. When the 
sun does not rise with them, and they are other- 
wise surrounded with darkness, nature lights a 
torch for them. The beautiful Aurora Borealis 
brightens their night. Perhaps these people con- 
sider their country as the greatest and happiest 
upon earth—and may pity us as much as we pity 
them. 

During the severity of the winter, little work 
can be done out of doors by the farmer. As 
soon as it sets in he takes the opportunity of the 
hardness of the ground to draw manure to his 
fields. He lops and cuts timber, and mends his 
fences. When the roads become smooth from 
the frozen snow, he, with his team, carries ha 





HOSANNA TO THE LIVING LORD. 





and corn to market. The barn resounds with} 


the flail, by the use of which the laborer is ena- 
bled to defy the cold. In towns the poor are 
pinched for fuel, and charity is peculiarly called 
for at this season. Many trades are at a stand 
during the severity of the winter. There is no 
season, indeed, in which there are more press- 
ing calls for charity, and none in which the rich 
ought to feel their own comforts with a gratitude 
more lively, and consequently more disposed to 
exertions in favor of the poor. 

“Some piere’d by wintry winds— 
How maay shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty.” 


wa “'Thought fond man 
these” ——_—_—-—— 


“The conscious heart of Charity would warm, 
And her wide wish Benevolence dilate.”—C. B. B, 
HOSANNA ‘TO THE LIVING LORD. 

Hosanna to the living Lord ! 
Hosanna te the incarnate word ! 

To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, 
Let earth, let heaven, Hosanna sng! 


Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 
Hosanna, Lord! thine angels cry: 


Hosanna, Lord! thy saints reply ; 

Above, beneath us, and around, 

The dead and living swell the sound; 

Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 

Oh, Saviour, with protecting care, 

Return to this thy house of prayer! 
Assembled in thy sacred name, 

Where we thy parting promise claim! 


Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 
But, chietest, in our cleansed breast, 


Kternal, bid thy Spirit rest, 
And make our secret soul to be 
A temple pure and worthy thee! 


Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 
So, in the last and dreadful day, 


When earth and heaven shall melt away, 
Thy flock, redeem’d from sinful stain, 
Shail swell the sound of praise again. 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest ! 
Bisuor Heser. 





























A CuaracTER.—! do not know any object 
more interesting, in social life, than an amiable 
young lady recciving her company, ministering 
to their amusemeuts, mingling in every little 
tide of talk, and directing the while the whole 

leasent, but intricate, machinery of a party.— 

t requires something that may be called talent 
to entertain company with grace and ease— 
to draw out the retiring character of the reserv- 
ed—brings congenial spirits into acquaintance 
and fancy its glittering flashes. A large party 
contains various dispositions, tempers, antipa- 
thies, &c. These are the materia!s out of which 
are to be constructed pleasure, delight, and cn- 
joyment. It is the peculiar province of womaD, 
in polite society, tocement the different elements 
of happiness together by her plastic hand. In 
= a situation her skill is most seen as well as 

t. 
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From the Knickerbecker. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


That very singular man, old Dr. Heidegger, 
once’invited four venerable friends to meet him 
in his study. There were three white-bearded 
gentlemen, Mr. Medbourne, Colonel Killigrew, 
and Mr. Gascoigne, and a withered gentlewo- 
man, whose name was the Widow Wycherly. 
They were all melancholy old creatures, who 
had been unfortunate in life, and whose greatest 
misfortune it was, that they were not long ago 
in their graves. Mr. Medbourne, in the vigor 
of his age, bad been a prosperous merchant, but 
had lost lis all by a frantic speculation, and was 
now little better than a mendicant. Colonel Kil- 
ligrew had wasted his best years, and his health 
and substance, in the pursuit of sinful pleasures, 
which had given birth to a brood of pains, such 
as the gout, and divers other torments of soul 
and body. Mr. Gascoigne was a ruined peli- 
tician, a man of evil fame, or at least had been 
so, till time had buried him from the knowledge 
of the present generation, and made him obscure 
instead of infamous. As for the Widow Wy- 
cherly, tradition tells us that she wasa great 
beauty in her day; but, for along while past, she 
had lived in deep seclusion, on account of cer- 
tain scandalous stories, which had prejudiced the 
gentry of the town against her. It is acircum- 
stance worth mentioning, that each of these 
three old gentlemen, Mr. Medbourne, Col. Kil- 
ligrew, and Mr. Gascoigne, were early lovers of 
the Widow Wycherly, and had once been on the 
point of cutting each other’s throats for her sake. 
And, before proceeding farther, I will merely 
hint, that Dr. Heidegger and all his four guests 
were sometimes thought to be a little beside 
themselves ; as is not unfrequently the case with 
old people when worried either by present trou- 
bles or woful recollections. 

‘ My dear old friends,’ said Dr. Heidegger, 
motioning them to be seated, ‘ I am desirous of 
your assistance in one of those little experiments 
with which I amuse myself here in my study.’ 

If all stories were true, Dr. Heidegger’s study 
must have been a very curious place. It wasa 
dim old-fashioned chamber, festooned with cob- 
webs and besprinkled with antique dust. Around 
the walls stood several oaken book cases, the 
lower shelves of which were filled with rows of 
gigantic folios,and black leather quartos, and 
the upper with little parchment duodecimos. 
Over the central book case was a bronze bust 
of Hippocrates, with which, according to some 
authorities, Dr. Heidegger was accustomed to 
hold consultations, in all difficult. cases of his 
practice. In the obscured corner of the room 
stood a tall and narrow oaken closet, with its 
door ajar, within which doubtfully appeared a 
skeleton. Between two of the book cases hung 
a looking-glass, presenting its high and dusty 
Plate within a tarnished gilt frame. Among 
many wonderful stories related of this mirror, it 
was fabled that the spirits of all the Doctor’s de- 
ceased patients dwelt within its verge, and could 
stare him in the face whenever he looked thither- 
ward. The opposite side of the chamber was 
ornamented with the full — portrait of a 
young lady, arrayed in the faded magnificenee 
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of silk, satin, and brocade, and with a visage as 
faded as her dress. Above half a century ago, 
Dr. Heidegger had been on the point of mar- 
riage with this young lady ; but, being affected 
with some slight disorder, she had swallowed one 
of her lover's prescriptions, and died on the bri- 
dal evening. The greatest curiosity of the study 
remains to be mentioned ; it was a ponderous 
folio volume, bound in black leather, with mas- 
sive silver clasps. There were no letters on the 
back, and nobody could tell the title of the book. 
But it was well known to be a book of magic; 
and once, when a chambermaid had lifted it, 
merely to brush away the dust, the skeleton rat- 
tled in its closet, the picture of the young lady 
had stepped one foot upon the floor, and several 
ghastly faces had peeped forth from the mirror; 
while the brazen head of Hippocrates frowned, 
and said—* Forbear !’ 

Such was Dr. Heidegger’s study. On the sum- 
mer afternoon of our tale, a small round table, 
as black as ebony, stood in the centre of the 
room, sustaining a cut glass vase, of beautiful 
form and elaborate workmanship. The sunshine 
came through the window, between the hea 
festoons of two faded damask curtains, and fell 
directly across the vase; so that a wild splendor 
was reflected from it on the ashen visage of the 
five old people who sat around. Four cham- 
pagne glasses were also on the table. 

‘ My dear old friends,’ repeated Dr. Heideg- 
ger, ‘ may I reckon on your aid in performing 
an exceedingly curious experiment ?’ 

Now Heidegger was a very strange old gen- 
tleman, whose eccentricity had become the nu- 
cleus for a thousand fantastic stories. Some of 
these fables, to my shame be it spoken, might 
possibly be traced back to mine own veracious 
self; and if any passages of the present tale 
should startle the reader’s faith, I must be con- 
tent to bear the stigma of a fiction-monger. 

When the Doctor’s four guests heard him talk 
of his proposed experiment, they anticipated 
nothing more wonderful than the murder of a 
mouse in an air-pump, or the examination of a 
cobweb 7 the microscope, or some similar non- 
sense, with which he was constantly in the habit 
of pestering his intimates. But, without wait- 
ing for a reply, Dr. Heidegger hobbled across 
the chamber and returned with the same pon- 
derous folio, bound in black leather, which com- 
mon report affirmed to bea book of magic. Un- 
doing the silver clasps, he opened the volume, 
and took from among the black letter pages a 
rose, or what was once a rose, though now the 
green leaves and crimson petals had assumed 
one brownish hue, and the ancient flower seem- 
ed ready to crumble to dust in the Doctor's hands. 

‘ This rose,’ said Dr. Heidegger, with a sigh, 
‘this same whithered and crumbling flower, 
blossomed five and fifty years ago. [t was given 
me by Sylvia Ward whose portrait hangs yon- 
der; and 1 meant to wear it in my bosom at our 
wedding.—Five and fifty years it has been trea- 
sured between the leaves of this old volume. 
New would you deem it possible that this rose of 
half a century could ever bloom again?’ 

* Nonsense !’ said the Widow Wycherly, with 
a poser toss of her head. ‘ You might as well 
as 
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ever bloom again.’ ‘See!’ answered Dr. Hei- 


— 
e uncovered the case and threw the faded 
rose into the water which it contained. At first 
it lay lightly on the surface of the fluid, appear. 
ing to imbibe none of its moisture. Soon, how- 
ever, a singular change began to be visible. 
The crushed and dried petals stirred, and as- 
sumed a deepening tinge of crimson, as if the 
flower was reviving from a death-like slumber ; 
the slender stalk and twigs of foliage became 
en; and there was the rose of half a century, 
Sokiog as fresh as when Sylvia Ward had first 
iven it to her lover. It was scarcely full-blown; 
for some of its delicate red leaves curled modest- 
ly around its moist bosom, within which two or 
three dew drops were sparkling. 

‘This is certainly a very pretty deception,’ 
said the Doctor’s friends; carelessly, how -ver, 
for they had witnessed greater miracles at a con- 
jurer’s show; ‘ pray how was it effected ?’ 

‘ Did you ever hear of the Fountain of Youth?’ 
asked Dr. Heidegver, ‘ which Ponce De Leon, 
the Spanish adventurer, went in search of two 
or three centuries ago.’ 

‘ But did Ponce 
the Widow Wycherly. 

‘ No,’ answered Dr. Heidegger, ‘ for he never 
sought it in the rage place. The Famous Foun- 
tain of Youth, if I am rightly informed, is situa- 
ted in the southern part of the Floridian penin- 
sula, not far from Lake Macao. Hts source is 
overshadowed by several gigantic magnolias, 
which, though numberless centuries old, have 
been kept as fresh as violets, by the virtues of 
this wonderful water. An acquaintance of mine, 
knowing my curiosity in‘such matters, has sent 
me what you see in the vase.’ 

‘Ahem!’ said Colonel Killigrew, who believ- 
ed not a word of the Doctor’s story; ‘and what 
may be the effect of this fluid on the human 
frame ?’ 

* You shall judge for yourself, my dear Col.’ 
replied Dr. Heidegger, ‘ and all of you, my re- 
spected friends, are welcome to so much of this 
admirable fluid, as may restore you to the bloom 
of youth. For my own part, having had much 
trouble in aga old, am 1n no hurry to grow 
young again. ith your permission, therefore, 
I will merely watch the progress of the experi- 
ment.’ 

While he spoke, Dr. Heidegger had been fil- 
ling the four champagne glasses with the water 
of the Fountain of Youth. It was apparently 
region with an effervescent gas, for little 
bubbles were continually ascending from the 
depths of the glasses, and bursting in silvery 
spray at the surface. As the liquor diffused a 
pleasant perfume, the old people doubted not 
that it possessed cordial and comfortable pro- 
perties ; and, though utter skeptics as to its re- 

uvenescent power, they were inclined tu swal- 
ow it at once. But Dr. Heidegger besought 
them to stay a moment. 

* Before you drink, my respectable old friends,’ 
said he, ‘it would be well that, with the expe- 
rience of a life-time to direct you, you should 

raw up a few general rules for your guidance, 
in passing a second time through the perils of 
youth. Think what a sin and shame it would be, 


e Leon ever find it ?’ said | b 
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if, with your peculiar advantages, you should not 
become patterns of virtue and wisdom to all the 
young people of the age!’ 

The Doctor’s four venerable friends made him 
no answer, except by a feeble and tremulous 
laugh; so very ridiculous was the idea, that, 
knowing how closely repentance treads behind 
the steps of error, they should ever go astray 
again. 

* Drink, drink, said the Doctor bowing: ‘I re- 
joice that I have so well selected the subjects of 
my experiment.’ 

ith palsied hands they raised the glasses to 
their lips. The liquor, if it really possessed such 
virtues as Dr. Heidegger imputed to it, could 
not have been bestowed on four human beings 
who needed it more wofully. They looked as if 
they had never known what youth or pleasure 
was, but had been the offspring of nature’s do- 
tage,and always the gray, decrepit, sapless, mis- 
erable creatures, who now sat stooping round 
the Doctor’s table, without life enough in their 
souls or bodies to be animated even by the pros- 
pect of growing young again. They drank off 
seo water, and replaced their glasses on the ta- 
e. 
Assuredly there was an almost immediate im- 
provement in the aspect of the party, not unlike 
what might have been produced by a glass of 
generous wine, together with a sudden glow of 
cheerful sunshine, brightening over all their 
visages at once. There was a healthful suffu- 
sion on their cheeks, instead of the ashen hue 
that had made them look so corpse-like. They 
gazed at one another, and fancied that some ma- 
ge power had really begun to smooth pani 
eep and sad inscriptions which Father Time 
had been so long engraving on their brows.— 
The Widow Wycherly adjusted her cap, for she 
felt almost like a woman again. 

* Give us more of this wondrous water !’ cried 
they eagerly. ‘ We are younger—but we are 
still too old! Quick !—give us more !’ 

* Patience, patience!’ quoth Dr. Heidegger, 
who sat watching the experiment, with philo- 
sophic coolness. ‘ You have been a long time 
growing old. Surely, you might be content to 
grow young in half an hour! But the water is 
at your service!’ 

gain he filled their glasses with the liquor of 
youth, enough of which still remained in the 
vase, to turn half the old people in the city to 
the a of their own grand-children. While the 
bubbles were yet sparkling on the brim, the 
Doctor’s four guests snatched their glasses from 
the table, and swallowed the contents at a si0- 
gle gulp. Was it delusion!—Even while the 
draught was passing down their throats, it seem- 
ed to have wrought a change on their whole 
systems. Their eyes grew clear and bright; 2 
dark shade deepened among their silvery locks, 
they sat around the table, three gentlemen of 
middle age; and a woman, hardly beyond her 
buxom prime. ‘ 

‘My dear widow, you are charming!’ cried 
Colonel Killigrew, whose eyes had been fixed 
upon her face, while the shadows of age were 
flitting from it like darkness from the crimson 
ss’ thn 
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Killigrew’s compliments were not always mea- 
sured by sober truth; so she started up and ran 
to the mirror, still dreading that the ugly visage 
of an old woman would meet ber gaze. Mean- 
while, the three gentlemen behaved in such a 
manner, as proved that the water of the Foun- 
tain of Youth possessed some intoxicating quali- 
ties; unless, indeed, their exhilaration of spi- 


rits were merely a lightsome dizziness, caused | 


by the sudden removal of the weight of years. 
Mr. Gascoigne’s mind seemed to run on politi- 
cal topics, but whether brepren; J to the past, pre- 
sent, or future, could not easily be determined, 
since the same ideas and phrases have been in 
vogue these fifty years. Now he rattled forth 
full-throated sentences about patriotism, nation- 
al glory, and the people’s rights; now he mut- 
tered some perilous stuff or other, in a sly and 
doubtful whisper, so cautiously that even his 
own conscience could scarcely catch the se- 
cret; and now, again, he spoke in measured ac- 
cents, and a deeply deferential tone, as if a roy- 
al ear were listening to his well turned periods. 
Colonel Killigrew all this time had been trolling 
forth a jolly bottle song, and ringing his glass in 


| symphony with the chorus, while his eyes wan- 


dered toward the buxom figure of the Widow 
Wycherly. On the other side of the table, Mr. 
Medbourne was involved in a calculation of dol- 
lars and cents, with which was strangely inter- 
mingled a project for supplying the East Indies 
with ice, by harnessing a team of whales to the 
polar ice bergs. 

As for the Widow Wycherly, she stood before 
the mirror, curtseying and simpering to her own 
image, and greeting it as the friend whom she 
loved better than all the world beside. She 
thrust her face close to the glass, to see whether 
some long remembered wrinkle or crow’s foot 
had indeed vanished. She examined whether 
the snow had so entirely melted from her hair, 
that the venerable cap could be safely thrown 
aside. At last, turning briskly away, she came 
with a sort of dancing step to the table. 

‘My dear old Doctor,’ cried she, ‘ pray favor 
me with another glass !’ 

‘Certainly, my dear madam, certainly!’ re- 
plied the complaisant Doctor; ‘ see! I have al- 
ready filled the glasses.’ 

There, in fact, stood the four glasses, brim 
full of this wonderful water, the delicate spray 
of which, as it effervesced from the surface, re- 
sembled the tremulous glitter of diamonds. It 
was now so nearly sunset, that the chamber had 
grown duskier than ever; but.a mild and moon- 
like splendour gleamed from within the vase, 
and rested alike on the four guests, and on the 
Doctor's venerable figure. He sat in a high- 
backed, elaborately-carved, oaken arm-chair, 
with a gray dignity of aspect that might have 
well befitted that very Father Time, whose 
power had never been disputed, save by this 
fortunate company. Even while quaffing the 
third draught of the Fountain of Youth, they 
were almost awed by the expression of his mys- 
terious visage. 

But the next moment the exhilarating gush of 
young life shot through their veins. They were 
how in the happy prime of youth. Age, with its 
miserable train of cares, and sorrows, and dis- 
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eases, was remem bered only as the trouble of a 
dream, from which they had joyously awoke. 
The fresh gloss of the soul, so early lost; and 
without which the world’s successive scenes had 
been but a gallery of faded pictures, again threw 
its enchantment over all their prospects. They 


felt like new-created beings in a new-created 





universe. 

‘Weare young! Weare young!’ they cried 
exultingly. 

Touts, like the extremity of age, had effaced 
the strongly marked characteristics of middle 
life, and mutually assimilated them all. They 
were a group of merry youngsters, almost mad- 
dened with the exuberant foolishness of their 
years. The most singular of their gaiety was 
an impulse to mock the infirmity and decrepi- 
tude of which they had so lately been the vic- 
tims. They laughed loudly at their old-fashioned 
attire, the wide-skirted coats and flapped waist- 
coats of the young men, and the ancient cap and 
gown of the blooming girl. One limped across 
the floor, like a gouty grand-father ; one set a 
pair of spectacles astride of his nose, and pre- 
tended to pore over the black-letter pages of the 
book of magic; a third seated himself in an 
arm-chair, and strove to imitate the venerable 
damity of Dr. Heidegger. Then all shouted 
mirth ully. and leaped about the room. The 
Widow Wycherly—if so fresh a damsel could be 
called a widow—tripped up to the Doctor's 
chair, with a mischievous merriment in her 
rosy face. 

‘ Doctor, you dear old soul,’ cried she, ‘ get up 
and dance with me!’ And then the four young 
people laughed louder than ever, to think what 
a queer figure the poor old Doctor would cut. 

* Pray excuse me,’ answered the doctor, quiet- 
ly, ‘I am old and rheumatic, and my dancing 
days were over long ago. But either of these 
gay young gentlemen will be glad of so pretty a 
partner.’ 

‘ Dance with me, Clara!’ cried Colonel Killi- 
grew. ‘No, no, I will be her partner!’ shouted 
Mr. Gascoigne. ‘She promised me her hand, 
fifty years ago!’ exclaimed Mr. Medbourne. 

They all gathered round her. One caught both 
her hands in his passionate grasp—another threw 
his arm about her wasit—the third buried his 
hand among the glossy curls that clustered be- 
neath the widow’s cap. Blushing, panting, strug- 
gling, chiding, laughing, her warm breath fann- 
ing each of their faces by turns, she strove to 
disengage herself, yet still remained in their tri- 
ple embrace. Never was there a livelier pic- 
ture of youthful rivalship, with bewitching beau- 
ty for the prize. Yet, by a strange deception, 
owing to the duskiness of the chamber, and the 
antique dresses which they still wore, the tall 
mirror is said to have reflected the figures of 
three old, gray, withered grandsires, ridiculous- 
ly contending for the skinny ugliness of a shri- 
velled grand dam. 

But they were young: their burning passions 
proved them so. Inflamed to madness by the 
coquetry of the girl-widow, who neither granted 
nor quite withheld her favors, the three rivals 
began to interchange threatening glances. Still 
keeping hold of the fair prize, they grappled 
fiercely at one another’s throats. As they strug- 
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led to and fro, the table was overturned, and 
the vase dashed into a thousand fragments. The 
precious Water of Youth flowed in a bright 
stream across the floor, moistening the wings of 
a butterfly, which, grown old in the decline of 
summer, had alighted there to die. The insect 
fluttered lightly through the chamber, and set- 
tled on the snowy head of Dr. Heidegger. 

‘Come, come, gentlemen!—come, Madam 
Wycherly,’ exclaimed the Doctor, ‘1 really 
roust protest against this riot.’ : 

They stood still, and shivered; for it seemed 
as if gray Time was calling them back from 
their sunny youth, far down into the chill and 
darksome vale of years. They looked at old 
Dr. Heidegger, who sat in his carved arm chair, 
holding the rose of half a century, which he had 
rescued from among the fragments of the shat- 
tered vase. At the motion of his hand, the four 
rioters resumed their seats; the more readily, 
because their violent exertions had wearied 
them, youthful though they were. 

* My poor Sylvia’s rose!’ ejaculated Dr. Hei- 
degger, holding it in the light of the sunset 
clouds: ‘ it appears to be fading again.’ 

And so it was. Even while the party were 
looking at it, the flower continued to shrivel up, 
till it became as dry and fragile as when the 
Doctor had first thrown it into the vase. He 
shook off the few drops of moisture which clung 
to its petals. 

‘I love it as well thus, as in its dewy fresh- 
ness,’ observed he, pressing the withered rose 
to his withered lips. While he spoke, the but- 
terfly fluttered down from the Doctor’s snowy 
head, and fell upon the floor. 

His guests shivered — A strange chill- 
ness, whether of the y or spirit they could 
not tell, was creeping gradually over them all. 
They gazed at one another, and fancied that 
each fleeting moment snatched away a charm, 
and left a deepening furrow where none had 
been before. as it an allusion? Had the 
changes of a life-time been crowded into so 
brief a space, and were they now four aged 
people, sitting with their old friend, Dr. Hei- 
degger? 

‘Are we grown old again, so soon!’ cried 
they, dolefully. 

In truth, they had. The Water of Youth pos- 
sessed merely a virtue as transient as that of 
wine. The delirium which it created had effer- 
vesced away. Yes! they were old again. With 
a shuddering impulse, that showed her a woman 
still, the widow clasped her skinny hands be- 

fore her face, and wished that the coffin lid 
ore over it, since it could be no longer beauti- 

u ° 

‘ Yes, friends, ye are old again,’ said Dr. Hei- 
degger; ‘and lo! the Water of Youth is all la- 
vished on the ground. Well—I bemoan it not; 
for if the fountain gushed at my very door-step, 
I would not stoop to bathe my lips in it—no, 
though its delirium were for years instead of 


moments. Such is the lesson ye have taught me!’ 

But the Doctor’s four friends had taught no 
such lesson to themselves. They resolved forth- 
with to make a pilgrimage tu Florida, and quaff 
at morning, noon and night, from the Fountain 
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God's lowly temple! place of many prayers ! 
Grey ‘s thy roof, and crumbling are thy walls; 
And over old green graves thy shadow falls, 
To bless the spot where end all human cares! 


The sight of thee brings gladness to my heart ; 
And while beneath thy humble roof I stand, 
I seem to grasp an old familiar hand, 

And hear a voice that bids my spirit start. 


Long years ago, in childhood’s careless hour, 
Thou wast to me e’en like a grandsire’s knee— 
From storms a shelter thou wast made to be— 

I bound my brow with ivy from thy tower. 


The humble hearted, and the meek and pure, 
Have, by the holy worship of long years, 
Made thee a hallowed place; and many tears, 

Shed in repentance deep, have blessed thy floor. 


Like some all-loving good man’s feeling heart, 
Thy portal hath been opened unto all ; 
A treasure-house where men, or great or small, 
May bring their purest, holiest thoughts, thou art! 


Church of the Village! God doth not despise 
The torrent’s voice, in mountain valleys dim, 
Nor yet the blackbird’s summer morning hymn ; 
And He will hear the prayers trom thee that rise 
The father loves thee, for his son is laid 
Among thy graves; the mother loves thee too, 
For ‘neath thy roof, by love time-tried and true, 
Her quiet heart long since was hapyy made. 


The wanderer in a far and foreign land, 
When death’s last sickness o’er him revels free, 
Turns his heart homewards, even unto thee, 
And those who weekly ’neath thy roof-tree stand. 


Lowly thou art; but yet, when time is set, 
Will He who loves what wicked men despise— 
Who hears the orphan’s voice, that up doth rise 
In deep sincerity—not thee forget ! 


Lone temple ! did men know it—unto thee 
Would pilgrims come, more than to battle plains; 
For thou hast lightened human woes and pains, 


And se men’s souls the truth that makes them 
ree! 
The distant sound of thy sweet Sabbath bell 


O’er meadows green no more shall come to me, 
Sitting beneath the lonely forest tree— 
Church of my native Village; fare-thee-well ! 











Pandora’s Box.—A father was telling his son: 
not then seven years of age, the fable of Pando- 
ra’s Box. He said that all the evils which afflicted 
mankind was shut up in that box, which the cu- 
riosity of Pandora tempted her to open, whet 
they all flew out and spread over the earth. 
* That cannot be,” said the lad, “* since curiosity 
tempted Pandora to open the box, which being 
one of the greatest evils of itself,could not have 
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been in it!” 
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From the National Atlas. 


MERINAH. 


A TALE OF THE EMIGRANTS, 








“Further on to the Wesit!—further on to the West!— 
Why linger thus idly, why lengthen our stay? 
For see! the bald eagle is leaving her nest, 
nd screaming defiance, is svaring away.” 
5 J o ’ 


Much has been said and written concerning | 


the character and venturous enterprises of the 
early settlers of Kentucky, those daring pio- 
neers, who, by strenuous efforts, and enduring 
toil, let in the light of civilization upon the dark 
and bloody ground, dispelling the herrors of say- 
age war, that the tide of emigration succeedin 

might settle quietly in the promised land, and, 
like the children of Israel, ‘“* go up and possess 

But while we dwell with interest upon the ro- 
mantic tale or wonderful adventure of the 
Squatter and Backwoodsman, and find food for 
curiosity in their very habits of life and peculi- 
arities of language, we seem to forget that the 
soil, over which they obtained the final mastery, 
was possessed by a people as tenacious of their 
rights, and as intrepid in resisting foreign ag- 
gression as any Civilized nation; while their 
cause, though unsuccessful, was so just that the 
most scrupulous patriot may not withhold his ap- 
proval. The history of king Philip is not more 
teeming with stern resolve,—greatness of con- 
ception, and the workings of a mighty mind in- 
tent upon compassing the grand object of si- 
multaneous and unanimous war against the 
whites, than the record which bears inscribed 
the names of Pontiac and Tecumseh; and if 
hopelessness of success, and paucity of means 
to effect the desired end, be any test of mental 
superiority, and greater decision of character. 
the balance will manifestly incline in favor of 
the latter. 

Many circumstances have contributed to bury 
in comparative obscurity the struggles between 
the whites and the aborigines of the West. In 
the contest with Philip was involved the very 
existence of the New England Colonies; the al- 
ternative was to slay or be slain, while the com- 
parative situation of the contending parties gave 
itits greatest importance. But we had grown 
up to be a nation; beyond the reach of subver- 
sion from any internal enemy, when Boon and 
his compeers opened a path into the West, and 
still further, our contest for independence merg- 
ed,in its all absorbing interest, the thought even 
of what was passing West of the Alleghanies, 
when all our hopes and fears were centred to 
the East of them. Thus when the greater vic- 
tory had been achieved, and we had leisure to 
look around our borders in security, we found 
the lesser struggle ended also, wae country 
won from the roaming Indian by a few hunters, 
as extensive as that which the united forces of 
America and France had rescued from Great 
Britain. But with the enemy the records of 
their achievements had passed away likewise, 

ut a few scattered and crude legends remained 
to tell us of that heroic race, who opposed the 
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| breast to the overpowering might of civilized 
_war, and who fell in many a close ‘me/ee’ in the 
' dark glades and shadowy defiles of the ‘* Bloody 
Ground.” They have gone down in silence, and 
| we but know that they were— 


“And vainly seek, ’mid undistinguished earth, 
‘The ref.cs ot the noble hears, that free, 
And h gh aspiring, sought of lasting worth 
| 'Vhe ever daring mecd, and Fame’s immortal birth.” 


_ These remarks introduce me naturally to my 
| subject— 
| It was on the noon of a sultry day in August, 
| 1779, that a body of emigrants were seen on their 
'march along a low intervale that skirted the 
Kentucky river, for many miles in advance of 
their path. They had evidently, from the drench- 
' ed appearance of the men, and the wheels of the 
covered wagons containing their baggage, just 
crossed the river on a rude raft of rough logs, 
and were bending their way to a clump of trees, 
which lay before them at a short distance from 
the bank, offering a convenient shelter from the 
sun, and for their noon repast. This was soon 
reached, and the party proceeded immediately 
to unpack their stores, first loosing the horses te 
graze in the intervale, and the lonely spot as- 
sumed the animated appearance of a camp, 
while a fire was kindled, and the women, for 
woman did not shrink from the perilous chances 
of the expedition, busied themselves in prepar- 
ing the homely meal, which, in a few moments, 
all were engaged in partaking. 

* Well, Biram,’ commenced one when they 
had finished; ‘“a’nt it tarnel lucky we ha’nt 
crossed none of the red-skins since we left the 
upper forks?” 

“Tt can’t be as how they’re dogging us,” re- 
plied the other, whose name was Abraham 
White, “* for we should have seen some on’em 
afore this, any how, I ’magine; but then you 
know, we han’t broke cover often, and maybe 
we’re started off the scent, though, as you say, 
coz, it’s mighty strange.” ‘Just let us strike 
thwart the * Stony Corner,” said the first spea- 
ker, who was named Azariah, “‘ and every tar- 
nal one, coming right on ’eend, one arter to’ther, 
shan’t swamp us; we'll raise a fence of logs in 
no time, and pepper every red-skin that shows 
an inch of flesh in rifle range, it ean’t be far off, 
I calculate.” 

‘‘ Only ’bout fifteen miles, and all smooth go- 
ing, we'll get there ‘fore dark, and, ina day or 
so, show them what a Yankee can do at digging 
—I’}l cover myself deeper than a wood-chuck, 
saving just a hole to pop out a rifle.” 

‘¢‘ Well then,” said the other, who appeared to 
command the party, ‘*let’s be stirring, and tell 
Sam. Atkins to bring in the red filly, she’s stray- 
ed out so far on the flat, some straggling red-skin 
may see her—let him bring her to cover, and 
tackle her in; and you, ’Biram, see the women 
stowed.” 

The beasts were soon collected, the utensils 
repacked, and in a few minutes, the party re- 
sumed their journey along the undulating inter- 
vale which stretched miles before them, occa- 
sionally varied by clumps of trees, of nearly 
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the trunks at graceful distances from each other, | West, causes operated to prevent the Indians 
seemed to be planted by art rather than nature. from attacking the whites, until they had gained 


It is this delightful alternative of lawn and forest 
that imparts a charm to the scenery of Ken- 
tucky, and seems to assure the traveller of the 
proximity of civilization and refinement, though 


none but the native Indian may have ever trod | 
the spot, and he is obliged to contess that nature | 


has suppressed art in the very beauties suppos- 
ed peculiar to the latter, and transplanted many 
a * Richmond fill,’ into the secluded wilds of 
the West. 

The emigrants pursued their way slowly and 
cautiously along the river side, viewing with 
experienced eyes the appearance of the coun- 
try around, now descanting upon the probable 
fertility of a hollow, or favorable aspect of a 
southern hill side, and now anxiously and warily 
examining a suspicious copse or shelving bank 
that might possibly shelter a lurking foe. But 
not an enemy was to be seen, nor did any ves- 
tiges of hestile feet give cause for the slightest 
alarm, and the distant hills and vales, mellowed 
by the rays of the now westering sun, slept, like 
Eden at the creation, in misty solitude. At 
length,an eminence, bordered by shelving rocks, 
rose to the view of the party, and the name of 
“Stony Corner,” repeated with joyful exclama- 
tions, shewed this to be the goal of their progress. 
Every one hastened his steps, and even the beasts 
seemed by their renewed exertions to anticipate 
a speedy rest from their labours. In a short 
hour they reached the desired spot— 

“Stony Corner,” as it was aptly called, wasa 
high and narrow peninsula, or rather tongue of 
land, formed by the Kentucky and a tributary 
fork, and guarded on the two river sides, by pre- 
cipitous bluiis of worn limestone, and on the 
third gradually declining to the rich and spread- 
ing intervale behind. The defensibility of the 
Corner was much increased by a singular bend 
of the fork, which taking an easterly direction 
nearly met the main river at the isthmus, and 
then running in a northerly direction entered at 
several rods beyond, thus reducing the neck of 
the isthmus to the width of a few yards. This 
small portion, as being the most open to attack, 
was immediately crowned with an intrenchment 
by the indefatigable settlers, and a stockade of 
timber being erected,with the usual block- house 
well garnished with loop holes and sally ports, 
our adventurers felt themselves doubly secured 
by nature and art, and could apply themselves 
without fear to the labours of * improvement” 
and civilization. 

The picture we have rudely sketched of this 
settlement, destined in progress of time to be a 
flourishing village is that of many others in the 
western country. The first settlers received 
little or no annoyance during the perilous sea- 
son of emigration, when they would have been 
an easy prey to an attacking force, being, as 
they were, ignorant of the country and its loca- 


lities, and without a secure residence. But Pro- 


vidence ordered it for good—and it has been re- 
marked that the natives had been swept off by 
a pestilence, when the Pilgrims first landed on 


the shores of New England, which the devout 
men of that day ascribed to the visible interpo- 
sition of heaven in their behalf. So, in the 


_ too firm a footing to be destroyed, and had form- 
ed “points d’appui,” strong holds of retreat and 
| defence, from which the ill d:rected rage of the 
native recoiled, as the billows from the surf bea- 
ten shore-cliff. 
These causes were the dissensions and mutu- 
-al jealousies of the different tribes, which have 
proved fatal to more powertul nations by divert- 
ing their attention from the common enemy. 
| The tribe of the Menowees and the tribe of 
the Woranokies, both minor branches of the 
_great nation of the Shawnees, had long been 
joined in cordial friendship and alliance, and 
_ their amity, by rendering each more powerful, 
served to secure uninterrupted peace and pros- 
_perity. The petty quarrels which often disturb- 
ed asjoining tribes, the disputes about hunting 
grounds and the sp ils of the chase, and prece- 
| dence at the council fire,or war dance, were al- 
| ways adjusted amicably by their aged prophets, 
|} and except in the difference of paint, of which 
| the Tadian is proverbially so tenacious, the 
| tribes were as one nation. 
| Mogantseh, a chief of the Menowees, had a 
| daughter of surpassing beauty, to whom the 
‘tribes gave th: name of Merinah, signifying in 
| the Shawanese dialect, ‘‘the eye of the wild pi- 
| geon.”’ She possessed all the characteristics of 
| Indian beauty, a slender, graceful form, large 
| dark eyes shaded by long lashes of a silky !ustre. 
and her voice when heard «zt even tide as she 
sung some legend of traditional heroism, dissolv- 
ed with its legend, flew from the soul of the lis- 
tener. But her heart also had been proved not 
unworthy se fair an habitation, for her filial love 
and untiring devotion to an aged father and de- 
crepid mother, added new attractions to her 
beauty. 

Many suitors from ber own and the neigh: 
bouring tribes sought to gain her love, and laid 
at the door of her father’s wigwam various tro: 
| pbies of their skill in hunting and fishing, as tes- 
timonials of their admiration; but the fair Meri- 
nah persisted in refusing their offers, till the 
greater number discouraged by her continued 
coldness, and hopeless of success, ceased from 
their endeavours, and matched themselves wit! 
maidens of their own tribes, less fair but more 
relenting. Atlength, but two avowed lovers re 
mained, one of each the allied tribes. The one 
from her own tribe was named Monato, the 
other Neshaki. Both had acquired a great name 
in their tribes from the successful achievement 
of many perilous adventures, but the heart 0 
Merinah softened most toward Monato, since 
the time he had rescued her and her parenis. 
when a sudden rise of the Ohio had overflowed 
the intervales, and born their wigwam away on 
the rushing inundation. Then, when it was 
about to be absorbed in the main central currett. 
Monato boldly shot bis canoe like a bubble 
upon the flood, and holding a cord which he had 
tied at one end toa tree on the bank, gave the 
oth er to the terrified inmates of the wigwam and 
arrested their downward course to destruction 
Since that time the fair Merinah evidently 
thought that if any one were to be her husband. 
it should be Monato, but she, at the same time 
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declared, that nothing should tempt her to de- 
part from her vow of maidentood while her pa- 
rents lived, and the love sick Monato was ob- 
liged to content himself with the simple avowal | 
“that he was not indifferent to ker,” as a more | 
modern belle might say, without attaining any 

nearer to the object of his desires. 


A favoured lover rarely conceals his good for- 
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| uuable to overtake them, and were about desist- 
‘ing from the pursuit, when they were startled 
_by a human groan proceeding from a thicket of 
aiders on the edge of a swamp that lay across 
their path. Both of the hunters started with af- 


fright, for they Iknew instinctively that it could 


proceed from none but an Indian, since none of 


their party had ever penetrated so far into the 








; > tune, and the news soon reached Neshaki, who, ; forest. Both turned their rifles to the thicket, 
y stung withdisappointed pride, hastened to Meri- , but at this moment a naked Indian besmeared 
- _ nah, and demanded of her a denial! of the report,) with blood and frightfully gashed, crawled from 
at the some time throwing out, in his fury,threats | its shelter, aud holding up his hands seemed to 
yf against the life of Monato. This conduct ag-| implore their mercy. Distress even ina savage 
e vravated her dislike for him, and her fear fur touched the chordof sympathy in their bosonis 
n the safety of her lover, served to impart to her’ —the rifles were lowered—the Indian gratef' 
ci countenance an expression of anxious solicitude | for this sign of relenting, bowed his head at :ueir 
H, that augmented the hate of Neshaki. He left feet, and madc signs for food—the huntzrs gave 
S- her with imprecations, and when her parents) Lim of their allowance, and after ~unsultation 
b- shortly after entered the hut, they found her together, resolved to bear him t. the camp, 
ng stretched at length on the floor, in a swoon. | where, upon his arrival, he fell into a violent fe- 
e. This simple, and I fear, tedious narrative of, ver caused by wounds and chilling exposure, 
al- the rivalry and hate of two lovers is important | and was hardly saved from death by the medi- 
ts, only from its consequences. Every nation, great} cine and attention of the whites—at length he 
ch or small, savage or civilized, can furnish similar | became convalescent, and finally was restored to 
the details, and as in this case, they have led to ap- | health. 
palling results. The disappointed Neshaki and! This was Monato, the accepted lover of Me- 
Ja Monato were missing soon after—none knew | rinah, who had been waylaid and left for dead 
the whither they had gone—but the heart of | by his infuriated and dastardly rival, when the 
a nah told her that she was interested in the sud- | hunters providentially arrived to his relief. His 
Die den departure, and the depth of her love for, bosom swelled with gratitude toward the pre- 
s of Monato’s presence, was shown too late by his ab- | server uf his life—in his figurative and highly ex- 
rge sence. After a week’s interval, Neshaki re-| pressive language, he called upon the sun and 
tre. turned—but no Monato—on being questioned, he | the moon to attest the sincerity of his friendship, 
she replied sullenly that he had been ona distant and in such imperfect phrases, and broken En- 
oly) & unting excursion, anc knew not of the absence | glish as he had acquired during his stay, together 
lis) JB of Monato—neither had he encountered him in | with many gesticulations, he assured the emi- 
‘not #& his wanderings. There was none to gainsay | grants of the firm friendship of his tribe, and 
love J this, and Neshaki, though regarded with suspi-) pledged himself to defend them against all hos- 
| de- cion and dread, stalked as usual about the camps | tile incursions. Then he would revert to the tale 
her of the two tribes, compelling by his ferocious) of his love, and load with bitter imprecations, his 
demeanour those attentions, which none render- cowardly enemy Neshaki, till the force of his 
sich: _ ed him voluntarily—and the fair Merinah pined | passions had imparted an expression almost de- 
‘Jaid (away in secret. ; moniac to his features, and the children would 
“tro Let us return to our emigrants whom we left! hide their faces in their mother’s laps to ae 
stes) J busily engaged in fortifying their future home,| the withering glance of his revenge. Finally, 
Meri: #™ 2nd securing themselves against the coming: after a stay of three months, he took his leave 
1 the winter. A year had passed, and the settlement | laden with presents and glittering ornaments, 
inued J had began to assume the appearance of a village and the kind hearted emigrants followed him with 
from —a number of small tenements had been clus-' their eyes across the intervale, till he bounded 
; with tered around a grim blockhouse, as if to take; up the slope of the opposite hill, and with a loud 
more shelter beneath its protection, and the verdant whoop of joy plunged into the forest beyond. _ 
3 re carpet of intervale below, was marked hereand| ‘The next morning, at sun rise, he entered his 
e@ one there with spots of darker and brighter green—| native village, and astonishment and joy were 
>, the J of the tasselled maize and ripening wheat.— painted on every face. They crowded about 
‘name They had not as yet seen an Indian, and had be- him-—admired his ornaments-—-plied him with 
ement J sun to indulge in that careless security which is | questions—and even danced around him in the 
art 0! vlten the forerunner of calamity. They extend-) heightof their exultation, But Monato put them 
since ed their rambles for miles into the furests around, aside gently with his hands, and bent his unde- 
rents otten singly, and had laid aside all that salutary | viating way to the wigwam of his Merinah. He 
flowed caution and systematic vigilance which had rushed incautiously into it--and saw her wast- 
vay on marked the earlier months of the settlement. ed form and shrunken features, as she sat in the 
it was One bright morning, Azariah Hopkins and corner of the hut, upon a couch of bear-skin— 
urrent, Abraham White, the two interlocutors mention- | she attempted to rise, but the effort was too great 
bubble ed in the former part of this tale, having care-\--she would have fallen to the earth, but her 
he ha tully armed themselves, set out on the trail of| lover sprang to support her, and she fainted in 
ave the some deer, who had been seen at sunrise cross- | his arms. ; 
am an ing the intervale about two miles to the north of| |The explanation—the narrative of his wrongs 
uction the settlement. They followed close upon the! given like an Indian, in the “* words that burn” 
ident!) track, but as the wind blew from the south, and! followed, and the tribe was aroused to revenge 
usband wafted their scent toward the deer, they were | them upon Neshaki.—At a general council, it 
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was determined that an embassy should be sent 
to demand the life of Neshaki, or surrender to 
their pleasure, and, in case of refusal to declare 
instant war against the tribe. The deputation 
departed ,and the excited braves crowded around 
Monato, whirling their tomahawks, and bran- 
dishing their wae of former exploits, 
and eager to shed the first blood in the impend- 
ing contest; for but a few, and those among the 
elders, anticipated an acquiescence in the sur- 
render demanded. 

The tribe of the Woranokies had been adver- 
tised by a swift runner of the return of Monato, 
and the embassy proposed, and were convened 
in council on its arrival. Thechief leading the 
deputation, made a long and minute statement 
of the incidents before mentioned, and conclud- 
ed by demanding the life of Neshaki, as a pe- 
nalty due to such atrocious baseness, and the de- 
nunciation of war in case of refusal. 

A dead silence of several minutes followed his 
speech.—It was plain that the natural sense of 
justice was straggling in the breasts of the coun- 
cil with natural pride, and attachment ta the 
son of their head chief. At length an agec In- 
dian arose, and after a long debate upon the 
immutability of justice, and the admitted guilt 
of Neshaki, proposed to yield to the requisitions 
of the embassy. The age and known wisdom of 
this chief had great weight with the council, and 
they began to show signs of waving and uncer- 
tainty, when Neshaki, seeing the change ope- 
rating upon them, and feeling the moment to be 
critical, rose hastily with a face burnin with 
rage and indignation. and thns addressed them. 

& My Fathers—Many suns have rolled over 
your heads, and silvered them with wisdom— 
Neshaki has seen but few—he is very ignorant. 
Yet shall he sit quiet, and behold traitors, the 
allies of the pale-faces lead you astray, and com- 
pass his death, and the dishonor of his tribe ?” 

Here the wily speaker stopped, and was de- 
lighted to perceive the effect of this insidious 
charge against the deputation, as shewn in the 
— looks of the council, he then proce 3d- 
e —— 

“ My Fathers—You have heard of great and 
powerful tribes of red men near the rising sun 
~-they flourished like the valley sycamore, and 
their branches filled the land—’till the pale-face, 
came, and they withered—nor is their place to 
be found. The pale-faces have come among us 
and that woman Monato was their friend, there- 
fore | would have slain him, and would again ; 
and, because I have nol, they would have you 
deliver me up like a dog without a master, to die 
the death of a ham-stringed buffalo,thatstretches 
out his throat to the kmfe of the hunter. Even 
now, my fathers,” and here he pointed to the de- 
putation witha look of bitter scorn,“they would 
take Neshaki, your champion from you, because 
he would have crushed the venomous copper- 
head, that was plotting your ruin--fathers—I 
have done, but yield not to the acts of the pale- 
faces, or the sun, when the next summer he 
looks from the sky, will call on his red children, 
and there will be none to answer him.” 

This figurative and artful speech determined 
the question, and the nation unanimously refused 
to deliver up their bravest defender to the sup- 
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posed allies of the whites. The deputation then 
reiterated the declaration of war, which was re- 
ceived with shouts of defiance, and slowly retir- 
ed frora the crowd of warriors, who, with flash- 
ing eyes,and loud protestations assembled around 
Neshz ki, and pledged themselves to his support. 
The st.n set upon these wa *-like demonstrations, 
and the morning found bo: « tribes prepared for 
deadly encounter. 

_ The war, as is usual among Indians, was car- 
ried on by a series of petty contests, resulting in 
the alternate defeat of either nation, till the 
number of warriors on both sides was much re- 
duced, and the elders began to agitate the ques- 
tion of a peace. But no—as Jong as the two 
chiefs survived, so long accommodation was im- 
possible, and aftera short truce, the struggle was 
continued with renewed ferocity. Personal ha- 
tred, and disappointed love urged in Neshaki. 
while Monato burned to ave nge his own injuries. 
and to defend the honour o ‘ his nation, and his 
Merin. ih. 

At length an untoward event seemed todecide 
the fate of the contest. A brother of Monato, 
and forty warriors with him, were cut off by 
strr ‘agem in a defile, while the assailants lost 
but six,and the consequent disparity between 
the nation, left but a slender hope for Monato. 
But though the shock was unnerving for the mo- 
ment |, he abated not in resolution, and after re- 
maii ing,as it were in a profound apathy for an 
hour, with his head hanging ver his breast, and 
his eyes fixed unmeaningly o1 | the blazing hearth 
—he suddenly started up with a look radiant with 
the brightenings of hope, and giving a few bur- 
rie] orders to be observed during his absence, 
he selected six trusty companions, and plunged 
into the forest. 

The rain fell in torrents,and the chill mid- 
nigut wind rumbled terrific among the lofty tree 
tops, strewing the ground with the drenched ay- 
tumn leaves, which in their fall resounded 
through the night like the tread of an advaneing 
army. But Monato heeded not the tempest, he 
had bethought him of the means of saving his 
nation, and his mind was absorbed in the result. 
He continued his journey all the night and the 
following day, and at evening approached the 
stockade of the emigrants. They hardly re- 
cognised him, so much were his features wort 
by the anxiety and fatigue of an harassing war, 
and wei age M by the unremitted exertions 0! 
his journey. He partook of some food, and then 
opened his situation to the leaders of the settle- 
ment, begging their assistance, and assuri0g 
them of his unabated gratitude, and finally con- 
cluded with the offer of a large portion of land 
as the price of alliance. All this coincided with 
the views of the whites—it was proper to assis! 
in diminishing the Indian power, and those whe 
were not sufficiently politic to reason thus were 
charmed by his noble bearing, and unconquera- 
ble energies. In conclusion, the settlers offe 
to send to his assistance a body of twenty met, 
commanded by Azariah Hopkins. The day fol- 
lowing the appearance of Monato at “ Stony 
Corner,” the martial Azariah drew up his force 
in array beneath the stockade, and with three 
cheers the party set out under the guidance “ 
the chief for the camp of the latter. 
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tree behind which he had fought. 
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This timely reinforcement revived the droop- 
ing hopes of the nation, and an inimediate at- 
tack was decided upon before Neshaki could be 
apprized of the assistance of the whites. The 
camps were abort a days’ journey apart, and the 
party of Monato began their march two hours 
before sun set, to avail themselves of the night, 


and to surprize their foes at day break, when | 


least vigilant because least appearance of dan- 
ger. After a toilsome advance through swamps 
and ferests, they caught a faint glimpse of the 
enemies’ huts, dimly visible in the gray of the 
morning, and waiting but an instant for the 
stragglers to collect, rushed with loud shouts in- 
to the open space, shooting and tomahawking 
many before they could leave their wigwams or 
seize their arms. But the enerey of Neshaki 
was not diminished even at tis appalling con- 
juncture. His hut being, by a furtunate chance 
farthest from the point of attack, he was ena- 
bled to escape unharmed, and retreating behind 
a tree in the skirts of the adjoining forest, he 
raised the rallying cry of his tribe, and collected 
a small remnant of the faithful warriors. Be- 
hind the sheltering cover, they poured a fatal 
volley among the unproteeted invaders, who 
were engaged in plundering and firing the wig- 
wams, compelling them to retreat to a cover op- 
posite, and commence on their part the deadly 
* bush fight” socharacteristicof warfare. Mean- 
time the morning sun rose,and shone with a 
sickly glare upon the volumes of black smoke 
mixed with the blue and sulphurous clouds of 
battle, and the fightseemed to begin anew. The 
sharp and quick reports of the rifles were re- 
echoed in the forest beliind, and borne into the 
open space now filled by the conflagration, and 
neither party dared to advance iato the flaming 
area, as their forms reflected in the blaze would 
be the mark of a hundred rifles. 

“ This thing will never do any how,” ejaculat- 
ed Azariah Trophies as he saw his party couch- 
ing motionless behind their trees, ‘* we may be 
tied up all the tarmal day long, and these red- 


skins slip us arter all.” Their beckoning to Mo- | 


nato, who approached him, shifting cautiously 
from tree to tree, he unfolded his plan. He would 
take fifteeen whites and 40 Indians—at first re- 
treat—then, by a circuitous route strike upon 
ihe rear of the enemy. Thus placed between 
two fires, they would be forced to fly tothe open 
space, and fall an easy prey to the party of Mo- 
nato, who were to await his signal cry in the rear. 
Azariah departed with his chosen body, and the 
contest was renewed with redoubled ardour by 
the party remaining, who felt this to be the cri- 


_ tical moment of their fate, should Neshaki at- 
_ tack them in their weakened state. 


At length 
the shout cf Azariah was heard in the distance, 


» and the fire of the enemy slackened perceptibly, 


then nearly ceased, and a few were seen rush- 
ing desperately into the midst of the area where 


: they met a double death from the flames and the 


rifles. Then it was that Monato, secure of vic- 


: tory, and exultiag in hope, raised a loud whoop 
' of triumph, and cailing on his warriors, rushed 


from his cover to the attack. At the instant of 
his appearance, the report of a rifle rang harsh- 
ly on the ear, and Monato sunk at the foot of the 
Neshaki 
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springing triumphantly from the forest, rais- 
ed the whoop of victory, when Azariah marked 
‘him, and levelled him to the earth ere the cry 
died away in his lips. The remnant cf his na- 
tion were crushed and annihilated between the 
_two portions of the victorious party who met ex- 
_ulting in the ruin strewed area. 

| But Monato--he was found lying at the foot 
| of the tree he had so incautiously left—lifeless, 
and cold—-the bullet of his rival had shattered 
his brain, but his manly countenance, though 
disfigured by the unseemly wound and the ‘ last 
agony,’ still bore the impress of “ Nature’s no- 
bility,” while the gentleness of his mind was ap- 
parent through the darker and sterner hues of 
fiercer resolves. His rival, Neshaki, lay but 
'a few paces from him, and bore on his face 2 
| strange mixture of exultation and hate, which 
_ truly marked the soul that had fled. The smile 
of satiated revenge was terrific, and it seemed 
| as though the loss of country, friend, and life 
| were more than outweighed by the consumma- 
| tion of his vengeance. 

The conquerors had now but to mourn their 
victory, and crowded about the corpse of their 
beloved Monato, with all the violent gesticula- 
tions, and wild expressions of Indian grief. Their 
triumph seemed to be forgotten in the calamity 
of his death, and after performing his obsequies 
—burying him in the centre of the spot where 
the camp villase had stood, and leaving the 
bodies of the enemy to decay, unburied or be- 
come the prey of the beasts of the forest, they 
departed slowly, and with their eyes often revert- 
ed to the fatal spot, more in the guise of defeat 
than victory. ; 

Who shall paint the grief of Merinah—or tell 
the vehemence of that sorrow, which was more 
oppressive from its recent alteration. He tad 
returned but to depart—had discovered the vil- 
lainy of his enemy, but (o fall in avenging him- 
self. After a violent convulsion, she fell into a 
sort of stupor, during which she was conveyed 
unresisting to her bed, and slumber came to her 
aid, when the mind seemed unable to endure its 
load of sufferiag. 

But wher morning came, she was not to be 
found in the wigwam—search was made through- 
out the village, still she was not to be seen—the 
‘ hunters despatched to different parts of the sur- 
rounding forest could find no trace of her path, 
and finally gave over the fruitless endeavour. 
The tribe were lost in wonder, and conjecture 
was exhausted to find herretreat, when Azariah 
Hopkios, who had remained with the tribe to ad- 
just the promised transfer of land, suggested a 
visit to the battle ground, although its distance 
seemed to preclude the possibility of a feeble 
girl’s reaching it. In compliance with his ad- 
vice, the chiefs despatched a party to the well 
known spot, and Azariah and his friend Abiram 
accompanied them. They approached at an 
hour before sun set, and proceeded to examine 
it from the cover of the forest, as cautiously as 
on the morning of hostile encounter, that the 
object of their searches might not fy at the 
sound of their footsteps, and render the agoniz- 
ing task of securing her. They were right in 
their surmises—-the first glance over the ruin 











strewed area shewed Merinah sitting on the 
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grave of her lover. She was tattered in habili- 
ments, and seemed nearly exhausted with hun- 
ger, but her eye gleamed with an unnatural bril- 
hancy, and she sung in a low and plaintive tone 
an Indian chant, os toad even the reckless and 
pathetic natives as they stood concealed behind 
the trees to watch her, heard with tearful eyes. 
It was nearly as follows :— 
“ 70 the tune of the Corenach,”’ 
Where the black ravens gather, 
Where the night wolves are prowling, 
Where the falling leaves wither, 
And the chill blasts are howling, 
Where the white moon dim waning, 
Streams sad o’er the ruin, 
With tears, lone complaining, 
Thy grave I’m bedewing. 


The flames once bright burn ng, 
With destroying are sated, 
But my grief still returning, 
Glows with rage unabated=~ 
The bleak wintry forest, 
Yet green shall wave o'er thee, 
Bat the form that thou worest, 
What change shall restore thee !— 


Thou wer't toremos’ in battle, 
When death shots were flying—- 
To the thunders loud :attle 
Now heed#ess thou’rt lying— 
Then, since *tis denied me 
Tw rouse tkee, my lover, 
Let me lay me beside thee, 
And life’s dream be over. 


They advanced from the coppice—she rose to 
Ay, but fell exhausted in the attempt~a strug- 
gle—a sigh—and the fair Merinah breathed her 
last in the armsof herkinsmen. They re-open- 
ed the grave of Monato and laid her by his side, 
and the spot was ever after held sacred by the 
natives, and many a legend of the fair Merinah, 
and her chivalrous lover, has beguiled the long 
hunting expedition, and the tedious winter night. 

But her tribe, like that of her enemy, was 
soon swept away before the path of the whites, 
and left not a trace of its existence behind, ex- 
cept in the memories of Azariahand his worthy 
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companions, who long after used to tell their chil- 
dren this, with other legends, which they had 
athered from their intercourse with the 1n- 
oe And it was from one of the descendants 
of the founder of ‘ Stony Corner,” the writer 
of this tale received the incidents, on which it 
is founded. With this digression he bids the 
reader farewell. * HESPERUS.” 


a 
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Fisuixe ror CompLiments.— Well, Dinah,’ 
said a would-be-belle, toa black girl, ‘ they say 
beauty soon fades, but do you see any of my 
bloom fading?—now tell me plainly, without 
any compliments.’ ‘Oh no, missa ; but den me 
kinder tink’ ‘Think what, Dinah; you're 
bashful?’ ‘Oh no, me no bashful; but den me 
kinder tinks as how missa don’t retain her co- 
lour quite so well as colored lady.’ 














SUMMER'S GONE, 


oo 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


Hark, through the dark woods dying, 
With a moan, 

Faintly the woods are sighing— 
Summer’s gone! 

There when my bruised heart feeleth. 

Darkly my footstep stealeth 
To weep alone. 

Ifour alter hour I wander, 
By men unseen— 

And sadly my wrung thoughts ponder, 
On what hath been ; 

Summer’s gone ? 


There in our own green bowers 
Long ago, 
Our path through tangled flowers 
Treading slow; 
Oft hand and hand entwining— 
O.t side by side reclining— 
We’ve watched in crimson shining 
The sunset glow: 
Dimly the sun now burneth 
For me alone— 
Spring after spring returneth, 
But thou art gone ‘ 
Summer’s gone ? 


Still on my warm cheek playeth 
The restless breeze : 
Still in its freshness strayeth 
Between the trees. 
Still the blue streamlet gusheth— 
Still the broad river rusheth— 
Still the calm silence husheth 
The heart’s disease : 
But who shall bring our meetings 
Back again ? 
What shail recall thy greetings 
Loved in vain ? 
Summer's gone! 
= 
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Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm's career, the lightning’s shock; 
My own green land forever ! 


Land of the beautiful and brave— 


The freeman’s hope, the martyr’s grave— 


The nursery of giant men, 

Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 

The romance of some warrior dream ! 
Oh, never may a son of thine, 

Wher’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky whieh bent above 

His childhood like a dream ot Love. 
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THE PARTY OF SIX. 


A TRAIT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 








By John Inman. 


Beppo Antonio, sole proprietor of the Hotel Del- 

- la Madonna, situated in one of the quietest streets 
of the Eternal City, stood at the open door of his 
diging-room, with a comical blending of hope and 

| grief in his pale and not very engaging counte- 
nance. It was a dull time of year for travel, and 

| Beppo had serious doubts whether his tables were 

" not set out to no purpose; for as yet, though his 
* helpmate had sent up three times from below, to 
» say that the macaroni was boiled almost to a paste, 

- and the fish fried to a cinder, mot a creature had 

’ taken his seat at one of the little tables, and ordered 
> even a bowl of minestra. There was indeed one 
' person within the room—a tall, elderly man, with 
_ gray hair and blue eyes, and enormous queue dang- 

' ling half-way down his back, and a remarkably hun- 
- gry loek peering out from his face, and indeed 

characterizing his person—but this man’s garments 

' were seedy, not to say shabby ; and though he had 

" been walking backward and forward, from one end 

' of the room to the other, for more than three quar- 

' ters of an hour, he had as yet called for nothing: 

- and Beppo nourished a huge suspicion that if he 
| should order and eat his dinner, payment was not 

» quite so certain to follow as he could wish. “Some 

- broken'down militaire,” muttered Beppo, his heart 

_ almost prevailing to give the poor fellow a meal and 

a cup of wine, at the risk even of catching a scratch- 
ed face or a curtain-lecture from his better half, 
down below; ‘some poor kicked about vagabond, 

that has been standing up to be shot at, the best 

/part of his life, for three pauls a month, and now 

that fighting has gone out of fashion, is left either 

to beg or starve, just as best suits his convenience.” 
Beppo was probably right in his conjecture. The 
stranger’s port was erect, and his walk up and down 
the room was as much like a soldier’s march on pa- 
rade, as it was like any thing. Besides, his com- 
plexion was bronzed by the sun, his chin was upheld 
by a stiff leather stock, and his coat, though very 
much worse for wear, had a standing collar, edged 
with tarnished gold lace. He was an old soldier, past 
question, and as certainly very poor, or appearance 
sadly belied him. 

At length Beppo’s anxieties were relieved. The 
veteran pretermitted his march, and seating himself 
at one of the tables, called for a bouilli and a mea- 
sure of brandy ; and by the time this command was 
fulfilled, the despairings of Beppo were not a little 
alleviated by an influx of customers to tis boiled, 
broiled, arid roasted. 

First came an old gentleman, tall and thin, with 
aslight stoop of the shoulders, a remarkably narrow 
head covered with stiff white hair, and small black 
tyes, which the frosts of some seventy winters had 
hot yet robbed of their fire. He was plainly but 
handsomely dressed in blue coat and pantaloons of 
very fine cloth, and apparently new, and wore upon 
one finger of each of his small white hands, an 
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antique ring set with a jewel of price. His expres- 
sion was grave and sad, and before he sat down he 
crossed himself with an air of the deepest devotion. 
He was accompanied by a lad, or rather young man, 
of about seventeen, remarkably handsome, with 
large hazel eyes and a beautifully shaped head, 
covered with masses of dark curling hair, with 
whose tangles the fingers of beauty might love to 
play. His deportment toward his aged companion 
was full of a charming reverence, softened down by 
affection, and the eyes of the old man often raised 
upon his bright, blooming face, with a look ef the 
tenderest love, slightly tempered with sorrow.— 
They conversed together in French, but, like the 
veteran who preeeded them, gave their commands to 
Beppo in geod Italian, strongly marked with the 
sharp French accent. They asked for a potage a 
la julienne, an omelette aux fines herbes, and a 
bottle of sparkling champaigne, which they drank 
diluted with water. 


The next was a younger man, of perhaps thirty 
or thirty-five. His complexion was very dark, his 
hair eut short, and black as the blackest of jet, his 
lips thick and prominent, his nose flat and unmean- 
ing, his figure inclining to corpulence, and his ex- 
pression vulgar, coarse, and even ferocious. His 
beauty was not improved, withal, by a huge pair 
of mustaches. He was rather foppishly dressed— 
a purple frock-coat, red waistcoat, and blue panta- 
loons, with a broad red stripe down the sides. His 
fingers were covered with rings, a heavy geld chain 
encircled his neck, descending into his left waist- 
coat pocket, and his heels were adorned with a pair 
of exceedingly long gold or gilt spurs, that jangled 
against the floor and each other at every step. He 
demanded an olla podriada, well seasoned with gar- 
lic, and two bottles of wine—one of port and the 
other of sherry. 


After him ecamea stout, rather good-looking man, 
of fifty, or thereabout, with a bald head, a short, 
black, curling beard, a merry black eye, and a clear 
olive complexion. He wore a frock-coat of the 
latest Parisian cut, a shawl-pattern waistcoat, red 
slippers, and trowsers of very unusual amplitude. 
A diamond of great value sparkled upon the hilt of 
a dagger that might be seen projecting convenient- 
ly from his breast, and a large amd very beautiful 
dog, of the Newfoundland breed, followed him into 
the dining-room, where he took his place, like a 
well-bred beast, under the table. This personage 
bowed slightly and smiled as he entered, took his 
seat with an indolent good-humored look of su- 
preme nonchalance, and called for a dish of boiled 
macaroni, a carafe of lemonade, and a finger-glass 
half full of rose water, with which he refreshed and 
perfumed his hands before he began eating. 


Then followed a man of about thirty, with a 
broad German face, heavy blue eyes, and red hair, 
cropped close to his head. He was tall and stout, 
but awkward in figure and movement. His clothes 
ill-made, but of the finest quality; and his boots 
were covered with mud, that had been on them 
long enough to become perfectly dry ; a long meer- 
schaum pipe was in his right hand, and the mo- 









































































ment he sat down he placed a large gold snuff-box 
upon the table before him, just at the side of his 
plate. He called for a German sausage, some boiled 
fish, a stewed rabbit, plenty of bread, and a bottle 
of first-rate_Geneva. His Italian was scant, and 
most inharmoniously qualified with a plentiful 
sprinkling of deep German gutturals. 

Six gentlemen were now taking their dinner un- 
der the roof of the rejoicing Beppo Antonio; and 
although he would have been glad to administer tc 
the appetites of three times as many, still it was 
much better than having his eatables left on his 
nands, unconsumed and unpaid for. “One more 
for good luck,” muttered Beppo, “and I'll lay out a 
couple of crazzie in oil for the lamp of my patron 
St. Joseph, over the way; one more for good luck 
and the odd number.” 

His petition was heard; one more just at this 
moment entered the room, and, taking his seat, cal- 
led for a glass of iced-water, a bowl of pea-soup 
a la puree pommes de terre uu maitre d’hotel, and a 
large dish of beiguets de pommes, or, as we should 
call them in English, plain apple-fritters, which, be 
it observed, they cook in Rome to perfection. He 
was a young man of fair complexion, well-dressed, 
but with nothing remarkable in his appearance, and 
was at once set down by the landlord, as well as the 
other guests, for an Englishman on his travels. His 
method of speaking Italian went far to confirm this 
suspicion. 

During the few minutes that elapsed between the 
issuing ef his directions and their fulfilment, the 
new comer had glanced over the persons of all his 
companions in eating, and smiled at the chance 
that had brought together men of so many different 
nations as he supposed them to represent. The 
veteran he set down as a Prussian; the old man 
and the youth as natives of France; the man with 
the mustaches and red waistcoat as a Spaniard or 
Portuguese ; him with the beard and bald head as 
a Maltese Jew; and the drinker of gin as a Swiss 
or German. He was proceeding to speculate on 
their several occupations, when his reverie was cut 
short by the entrance of four waiters, each bringing 
one of the four objects, the which together made up 
his dinner. 


The important business of eating proceeded for 
some time in grave and respectful silence, and at 
length was completed. Beppo was busy in one 
corner of the room at his little desk, making eut 
the respective accounts, and the seven strangers 
were meditating, probably, where they should go or 
what they should do next, when a ponderous car- 
riage stopped at the door, drawn by four handsome 
fat horses, with coachman and footmen, all in the 
Pope’s gorgeous livery. Beppo rushed like a 
madman from the room to ascertain the meaning 
of this phenomenon, and in a few moments return- 
ed, walking backward and bowing at every step to 
the ground, before an officer of the papal court, 
evidently of high rank, if one might judge from 
the splendour of his dress and decorations. The 
massive gold chain around his neck, to which was 
suspended a large golden key, and the white wand 
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in his hand, proclaimed him at once to those fami. 
liar with Roman dignities, no less a personage than 
the chamberlain of the pontifical household. 

The moment he entered the room, his velvet ca 
was removed from his head, and advancing with 
three low bows to the elderly Frenchman, he placed 
before him a letter bearing a broad purple seal, 
which he drew from a magnificent box of crystal, 
inlaid with gold, and blazing with jewels. The 
stranger perused it, and then gave it into the hand 
of his youthful companion, who did the same. A 
few words in French were exchanged between them, 
and then the elder, addressing the papal officer, said, 
in Italian : 

‘Be pleased to convey our acknowledgments to 
his holiness, and say that we have visited Rome 
without any public object, and that our wish is to 
avoid observation. Nevertheless, we duly appre- 
ciate the attention of his holiness, and will gladly 
avail ourselves of his kindness ; we will, in person, 
express our thanks more at large for his courte- 
sy.” 

With another profound bow the chamberlain re. 
ceived this brief and ceremonious communication, 
and only replied by saying : 

‘ The carriage will attend your majesty’s pleasure,’ 

He then gathered up his robes and backed him. 
self out of their presence, preceded by Beppo, who 
stared like a conjurer, and bowed lower than ever. 

The eyes of all the other five strangers were now 
fixed on the old Frenchman and his companion, 
and all were smiling except the water-drinking sup- 
posed Englishman. His gaze was earnest and cu- 
tious, but very respectful. The silence that ensued 
was broken, after the lapse of a few minutes, by the 
bald-headed man with the beard and the red slippers, 
who rose from his seat, and waddling across the 
room, followed by his dog, planted himself in front 
of the old man so strangely addressed with the title 
of monarchs, and: said, with a queer twinkle of his 
laughing black eyes: 


‘ By the tail of the holy camel! by the golden 
shoes of the prophet’s mule! Here is a friend of 
mine come to light! Inshallah! what dirt is this! 
You are a king then: a king ef France I suppose; 
a right royal infidel! I should be glad to know, if 
your majesty pleascs, what you have done with my 
little kingdom, «1d why yeu took it away from me! 
By the soul of niy father but this is good ; here isa 
man that has robbed me of my crown, and yet 
couldn’t take care of his own !’ 

‘ Your kingdom! your crown!’ said the person 
age thus addressed, with a look of the most ut 
bounded surprise. 

‘ Yes, my kingdom, my crown!’ repeated the fat 
man with the beard; “I had a kingdom once, 3 
well as yourself; and six dozen wives besides— 
Now I have only nine. I couldn’t afford to main 
tain them all—and the insolent people at Naples 
wouldn’t allow me to tie them up, each in a sac 
and throw them into the bay—so they all went 0 
and got married. Iam, or rather I was, the Dey? 
Algiers, at your service.’ 


‘ My good friend,’ answered the French deposed 
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sure. Dey, be friends with my royal cousin, the 
_) ex-king of Portugal.’ 


: seated himself at the other side of the table. Charles 
' called for three more bottles of champaigne, and 


_ which, he affirmed, were made purposely for his 


| «dthem round to his companions, but they were 


" ing about it. 


~ tothe ex-monarch of France, grumbled out, in very 


should be four sovereigns without crowns or sub- 
_ jects, meeting by chance at an eating-house. I was 
|» aking too, in my day. 
) my right, I believe ; but if it had not been for those 
~ rascally Englishmen, I sheuld still sit on the throne 


_ ‘My dear young friend, I am happy to make your 


|The water-drinker was evidently engrossed with 


| of four deposed kings, was for him amost pregnant 


monarch, ‘ you shouldn’t blame me. I knew noth- 
Prince Polignac managed that mat- 
ter entirely. I had my hands full in taking care of 
my soul.’ 

‘Oh well, it’s no matter now. We won’t quarrel 


about it, since you are as badly off as myself, thanks 


‘ Very true,’ answered Charles ; ‘ it certainly is 
net worth while to quarrel about it now. But I 
hope you are comfortable in ether respects. Allow 


Fifth.’ 

The Dieu-donne bowed gracefully, and the Dey, 
shaking him heartily by the hand, wished he might 
live for the next theusand years. Then drawing 
a chair and seating himself between them, he turn- 
ed to the royal Charles, and continued : 

‘Comfortable ! Oh yes, by the blessing of Allah, 
I do very well, all things considered. I have my 
nine wives still, a goed appetite, and some diamonds 
left. The eating is very fine here in Rome, and also 
at Naples; and I am delighted with Punch in the 
puppet-show.’ 

At this juncture the man with the mustaches step- 
ped up to the trio, and offering his hand with a grin 


bad French : 
“Odd enough, royal brother of France, that here 


You didn’t acknowledge 


of Portugal.” 
‘Don Miguel!’ exclaimed the tenth Charles: 


acquaintance, This is a very unlooked for plea- 


The Dey shook hands with the Don, who also 


Miguel produced a roll of delicate little segars, 


own use, of the very best Cuba tobacco. He offer- 
all too well-bred to smoke in a public dining-room ; 
80 the Don put them in his pocket again, with a 
sheepish look, like a man caught in a breach of good 
manners, 


In the mean time the remaining three parties, 
present at this somewhat remarkable meeting, hav- 
ing finished their meal, were diversely occupied.— 


what was passing before him; the casual meeting 


subject for study and speculation. He sipped his 
\ced-water, and pretended to look over a memoran- 
dum book which he had drawn from his pocket, but 
iS ears were attentive to what took place at the 
other side of the room, and his eyes eften wandered 
furtively in the same direction. The German took 
uge pinches of Strasburg, hummed snatches of 
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glass of strong gin and water and sugar. The eld 
soldier rested his head on his hand, the elbow prop- 
ped on the table, and seemed lost in thought of no 
very cheerful description. 

The conversation between the four grew lively 
and mirthful. Charles relaxed from his habitual 
sadness, and new and then perpetrated a joke at 
the expense of his lucky successor and cousin, 
Louis Philippe. Henry gave full way to the na- 
tural cheerfulness of his age and temperament.— 
Don Miguel laughed like a clown at a fair, and the 
Mussulman told some very queer stories with a de- 
lightful gravity. The champaigne was renewed, 
and the whole party were fast advancing to a state 
of excellent good humor with the world themselves, 
and each other. 


But all this seemed to affect the German very 
annoyingly. He grew more and more fidgety, 
plunged his fingers into his snuff-box every half 
minute, vapored about with his meerschaum, and 
put less and less water te his gin, at each replenish- 
ment of his tumbler. It was evident from his wish- 
ful looks that he was dying to join the merry and 
royal party. At length, with a doubtful look, half 
foolishness and half fun, he rose from his seat, and 
gravely advancing te the four ex-monarchs, bluntly 
asked leave to make one at their sederunt. His re- 
ception was characteristic. 


The elder Bourbon drew himself up with a look 
of hauteur ; Henry started up with a flushed cheek, 
and an expression of countenance that intimated a 
disposition to kick the intruder out of the room; 
Miguel scowled, and poured out for himself an- 
other glass of champaigne; and the Mussulman, 
whose perceptions were now somewhat affected by 
his potations, stroked his black beard, and with a 
suspicious twinkle of his still black eyes, gave voice 
to his cogitatioens: 

‘By the tail of the prophet’s mule, illustrious 
stranger—hem—you’re a very respectable person, 
no doubt—hiccup—but you see, friend, such tipple 
as this—(Allah forgive me if it’s wine!) is fit only 
for kings—hiccup—and deys—and sultans—you 
understand; and although you’re a very respectable 
person, as I said before—hiccup—and excellent 
company for your equals, excuse me for saying— 
hiccup—that you had better stick to your own 
drink, whatever it is—hiccup—and leave us to our- 
selves, you know—hiccup. Another glass, most 
royal of infidels, and I’ll drink with you, in the 
name of the prophet, although you did steal my 
crown, and drive me out of my kingdom.’ 

The latter branch of this sage discourse was ad- 
dressed to the ex-king of France, between whom 
and the merry Mahometan there seemed to be an 
excellent good understanding, despite of bigotry on 
the one side, and the remembrance of injury on the 
other. The reply of the gin-drinking gentleman 
soon put a new face on the whole matter : 

‘Yah, yah, my good friend; what you say is 
quite right, strafe mich hael. Der champaigne is 
only fit for kings, and if I were ne more than a 
beggarly merchant or mister, or even one of the 
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barons or counts that swarm all over this pitiful 
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country, I should think shame to intrude on your 
good company. But I am a sovereign too: or at 
least I was, not long ago; before my rebellious sub- 
jects, der hagel confound them, got up and burnt 
my palace about my ears, and drove me out of my 
dominions. Six months age I was Duke Charles of 
Brunswick and Lunenburg.’ 

The four boon companions at this announcement 
shook hands with the duke, and made room for him 
at their table; and Henry the Fifth of France rang 
the bell, and ordered another glass and another flask 
of champaigne. 

As the wine circulated the five deposed sover- 
eigns grew more and more jovial. Duke Charles 
volunteered a German song with a droll chorus, at 
which the dey laughed himself almost into convul- 
sions, although not understanding a word of it.— 
Young Henry, pleased at seeing his grandfather so 
much beguiled of his melancholy, exerted himself 
to increase the pleasure and harmony on the meet- 
ing, with excellent tact and success. His wit was 
gay and sparkling, and his demeanor a graceful 
compound of ease, elegance, and active politeness, 
beautifully tempered with the modesty becoming his 
age, and the respect due to his elder brethren in 
misfortune. Don Miguel grinned and said nothing, 
but drank like a fish; and as to the poor dey, the 
unaccustomed liquor was making fast inroads upon 
his powers, mental and bodily. 

At length, when the song was finished, the 
younger Bourbon, after exchanging a few words in 
a low voice with his grandfather, rose from his 
chair, and crossing over to where the veteran still 
sat absorbed in reflection, addressed him in French, 
and to this purport : 

‘Mon camerade—for I too am a soldier, though a 
young and untried one—will you net do us the 
favor to join our party, and help us to empty a 
bottle of this very excellent wine? You have 
heard our conversation, no doubt, and learned that 
we are all princes in exile and misfortune. An 
old soldier is worthy to be the companion of kings 
upon whom no cloud has fallen, and our misfortunes 
have not made us proud. Will you not join our 
company !” 

The veteran had raised his face and fastened his 
eyes on the blooming and ingenuous countenance 
of the speaker ; he now rose to his feet, and plac- 
ing his hand with a solemn and touching dignity 
upon the young man’s head, exclaimed with deep 
emotion ; 


‘My son, the blessing of an old man, full of 
years and sorrows, be upon you. I will gladly 
and gratefully accept your invitation, The voice 
of kindness is not so familiar to my heart as to 
make it unwelcome, even from a stranger. The 
old soldier thanks and blesses you. But before I 
take my seat among your friends, know that their 
misfortunes and your own are as nothing compared 
with mine. They have fallen from no greater 
height, and tono such depth of poverty and wretch- 
edness as an unkind fate has singled out for me.— 
Return to your friends, and say to them that the 
exiled and lonely Colonel Gustafson is happy to 





forget his sorrows for a time in their good compa- 
ny. 
At that name all rose to their feet, except the 
dey, who was now scarcely able to sit upright— 
The sad and stately Charles, the half-witted Bruns. 
wick, and even the brutal Miguel, paid willing 
homage to the sorrows of one not less exalted in 
birthright than themselves; and deep was the re- 
spect with which they received and welcomed the 
poor, deposed, and time-worn king, Gustavus of 
Sweden. 

It seemed that another errand of politeness and 
benevolence, not unmingled, perhaps, with curiosi- 
ty, now presented itself to the mind of the young 
Bourbon. The water-drinker was now the only 
solitary stranger in the room, and he had risen to 
depart, moved, it is not to be doubted, by a feeling 
of respectful delicacy, to which none but a brute 
could be insensible, in the presence of one so hal- 
lowed by misfortune as the uncrowned monarch 
who once had set upon the throne of Gustavus 
Vasa. Already, perhaps, had curiosity and wonder 
betrayed the stranger into what might be regarded 
as a violation of good-breeding, although certainly 
a king has no more right in a public house than 
any other man who pays for what he has, and 
makes no disturbance. It would have been more 
generous, if not more courteous, to leave the royal 
party to themselves at an earlier moment; the sin- 
gularity of these successive disclosures had kept 
him a listener and spectator; but now he felt that 
it would be uncivil and unmanly longer to remain a 
spy upen their conviviality. Such at least may be 
supposed to have been his sentiments, for he arose 
and drew on his gloves; but the young heir of 
France had already determined upen his line of 
cenduct. Advancing to the stranger, and addres- 
sing him in very correct, and, for a Frenchman, 
well-spoken English, with a good humored smile 
playing upon his lips and beaming in his eyes, he 
once more adventured to become the ambassador of 
his reyal friends : 


“Tt is not,’ he said, ‘presuming too much, | 
trust, upon the strangeness ef this encounter, to 
which you, sir, have been a witness, to ask you the 
favor of becoming alsoa party. It will afford great 
pleasure to ny grandfather and myself, and I am 
confident in making the same assurance in the 
name of these other unfortunate personages, with 
whose history you are, no doubt, acquainted.’ 

The stranger rose and bowed. ‘I feel honored 
by this invitation,’ he replied, ‘ and render grateful 
acknowledgments for your attention. A request‘ 
courteously proffered could not be denied, evel 
without regard.to the high gratification I must feel 
in joining so excellent and illustrious a company 4 
this,’ 

‘May I ask the additional favor of being permitted 
to introduce you to my friends ?’ returned the Bour- 
bon. ‘Perhaps,’ he added, with a smile, ‘it is my 
good fortune to address another dethroned king o 
sovereign prince.’ 

‘ Not so,’ answered the stranger. ‘ Mine isno such 
distinguished name. I am a simple citizen of the 
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United States, where none is higher or lower than 
his neighbour.’ 

«And as such most heartily welcome,’ said the 
young ex-monarch, ‘Our party is now singularly 
complete. Six sovereigns and a republican, who 
owes allegiance to no power, save the law. And 
now,’ he continued, speaking in Italian, ‘ permit me 
to present you to my grandfather.’ 

The American placed in the hand of the young 
king a card, and was introduced to the royal party 
by name and title, * Mr. , citizen of the United 
States.’ 


‘President at some future day, perhaps,’ added 
Henry, with a smile and bow. 

‘Or, it may be, king,’ answered his grandfather. 
‘It would not be more strange than what has befal- 
len us here to-day.’ 











MARY THE MURDERESS. 


When a party of the Morbihan rebelled, dur- 
ing ‘the hundred days,’ itis known that there 
was a serious engagement near Auray, between 
the insurgents and the blues. This was only a 
specimen of civil war,afac simile of 93. Never- 
theless, the officers wereso sanguinary as to leave 
some hundreds of men weltering in their blood, 
among the rank weeds that grew in the gullies 
of the field. It was in such places that nearly 
all the dead bodies were found, and as was re- 
marked with a most ‘ ferocious simplicity,’ by 
the mayor of the place, appointed to clear the 
field of battle, it had the appearance of the 
consequences of a general pardon of brave men, 
who had gone to sleepers ever awoke. 

The next day after the battle, a woman was 
going to the field with a sickle on her arm. As 
she went along the path she looked with curi- 
osity on all sides. Around her the trees were 
pierced with balls, the bushes were broken, and 
the earth trodden down. At shortdistances, the 
path was strewn with buttons, with hair, with 
shoulder knots, twisted from the wearer, car- 
tridge paper, pieces of Breton’s hats pierced 
with shot er bayonets, and puddles of half con- 
gealed blood. Every thing indicated that a se- 
vere battle had recently been fought in this 
place. As to the dead bodies they had all dis- 
appeared. The peasants had gone in the night 
to bury them, and the woman had traversed the 
field of battle with wallets on their shoulders, 
stripping and praying for the dead enemies. It 
was even said that rich booty had been thus ob- 
tained by some of them, and it might readily be 
believed what the young woman spoken of above, 
was thinking about, had any one marked her pe- 
culiar air, and the careful attention with which 


» her eye scrutinized ey ery thicket on both sides 


: of the way. 


She had reached a rather wider 


© place, quite marshy, with tufts of high grass, 


‘ and she b 


an to hurry her steps, as if she re- 


> ‘nounced all hope of booty, when she saw a 
> bunch of high flags shaking—a slight clashing of 
» 'ron was heard—the point of a bayonet appear- 


wh 
ge 


ed, and then a bloody figure slowly and painfully 
rose up. 


The young woman stopped short. She didnot 
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make the least noise, but grasped strongly the 
handle of the sickle. 

Meanwhile, the groans of the man and a few 
words pronounc’d in the provincial dialect of Bri- 
tanny induced her to approach. She went a few 
steps on the grass. The wounded man had suc- 
ceeded in raising himself onhis knees, supporting 
himself thus by leaning on his musket, and the 

irl saw by his blue jacket, furnished with old 
ashioned buttons, that he was a sailor—many 
companies of which had been formed in Auray. 
She again hesitated; but he implored her to ap- 
proach, assuring her that he would do her no 
harm, that he could not move, as one leg was 
dreadfully broken by a ball. Thus encouraged, 
the ty approached a few steps. 

‘ What do you want?’ asked she. 

‘ Are any of the blues here ?’ 

‘ The blues have gone.’ 

‘Gone! How long since?’ 

‘ Ever since yesterday.’ 

‘ It can’t be possible !’ cried the sailor. ‘Were 
we not the strongest ?’ 

The girl made no answer. She remained 
standing asif she had not heard the question. 
She, however, told a falsehood, for the blues 
were at Auray. 

The sailor again questioned her, she replied in 
a manner to induce him to believe that he was 
abandoned, and without hope of aid.—Severely 
wounded the previous evening, whilst skirmish- 
ing against insur gents, the unfortunate man had 
passed the whole right in the flags of the marsh, 
without being able to make a single move, where 
he had endured the most excruciating tortures. 
He had hoped that daylight would enable him to 
make known his situation to his companions ; 
but the news of their departure cut off all hope. 
His strength was too far exhausted for him to 
quit the place where he was, and even though 
he could have moved, he was afraid of being as- 
sassinated by the first peasant that met him. In 
this extremity he thought that his only hope was 
in the country girl, whom chance had sent to his 
his aid. He was himself a native of the coun- 
try. His father and brothers, fishermen on 
Lockmariaquer, might come and take him home. 
He besought the girl to go and find them out— 
he employed the most pressing supplications, 
tears and even threats; but she remained insen- 
sible to all. She looked wildly around her, and 
then fixed her eyes upon the sailor at her feet. 
She stepped rapidly towards him, and with a 
harsh voice, said: 

‘If you wish me to go to Lockmariaquer, give 
me your watch.’ 

Saying which, she made an attempt to seize 
the watch guard, but the wounded man leaned 
backward, and made ane flort to repulse her. 

‘ When you come back, ‘said he—‘ when you 
come back, I will give you my watch and money 
with it.’ 

‘ Have you money ?’ asked the girl. 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Where is it ?’ 

‘ Here.’ 

‘ Show it to me.’ 

‘ Will you promise me i at you will save me 
afterwards?’ 

* Yes.’ 
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‘ Well, then—look— j 

And the confiding sailor leaned upon his knap- 
sack which he loosened, and which lay beside 
him, and his trembling hand commenced with 
pain to unbuckle the straps. 

* Stop’—cried the girl.— 

And she levelled a blow at his head with a 
sickle, which split the skull. He gave one groan 
—his arms stiffened, and he fell with his face 
upon his knapsack. The girl then took his 
watch, his money, and his clothes. She washed 
the blood from her feet in a neighboring pond, 
and then went to the field to cut a bundle of 

ss, and returned to the house. On entering, 
she threw down upon a chest all that she had 
taken from the sailor, adding, ‘ { found the body 
of a blue, and here is what he had about him.’ 
She was warmly congratulated upon her good 
luck, and there the matter rested. 

But on the evening of the same day, the body 
of the blue was found and recognized by the 
family, and shortly afterward several circum- 
stances betrayed the young girl, and the whole 
was discovered. The deceased was one of those 
young people who recruit their opinion with their 
uniform, and change their cockade to suit the 
party in power. Forcibly enrolled for the port 
of Brest, he had set out with his companions, 
and had come just in season to be at the fight in 
Auray, without the possibility of choosing sides. 
This position, fully comprehended by the peas- 
antry, as it was that of many other natives of 
the district, caused the case of the sailor to be 
greatly commisserated, and rendered the more 
odious she, who had assassinated him. There 
was beside in the circumstance of the murder,a 
baseness of villainy which created the utmost 
disgust. The man had not been killed for the 
sake of killing, but for the sake of robbery, and 
that circumstance excited the horror of the mul- 
titude, always so scrupulous in that regard. In 
such a case, money stains bands more than 


blood, and hence there was a general gaye | 


against the girl. As is usually the case in a 
generous reactions, in which the spirit of party 
yields for a moment to the voice of equity, the 
indignation against the girl was excessive and 
unlimited. For the want of justice from the 
proper tribunals, the people determined to ad- 
minister justice themselves; the girl was dis- 
carded from all Uhristian society, and every one 
avoided her society as if she had the plague— 
driven from all regular employment, no farmer 
wished for her services any longer, and no land- 
lord would lease her even the smallest cabin. 
She had no other shelter than the porch of the 
church. Wherever she passed along, the people 
hastily withdrew from her path, and at the pub- 
lic fountain, whenever she appeared, the women 
hastily took up their pitchers and exclaimed, 
‘ make room for the murderess.’ 

That was the name which had been given to 
the girl. In order to fix the seal of public re- 
probation, a song had been written, in which the 
death of the young sailor was recounted, with 
all its frightful circumstances, and wherever the 
girl went, she heard repeated that song of ven- 

ance. Here was no common punishment 
imited to time and place— it went beyond a 
limits—it formed part of the public customs. 








She went forth like Cain, with the fatal mark on 
her brow,in the midst of men who as sO Many 
living pillories sung to her crime, while they 
cursed her. In vain did she seek to fly her 
parish—wherever a breeze could blow, wher. 
ever the voice of a shepherd could reach, the 
awful chorus resounded. 

One day, (and Mary herself told it,she met in 
a field, far away from Auray, a sweet little boy, 
five or six years old gathering violets. She 
walked towards him, and sat down beside him, 
For she, poor forsaken wretch, who for more 
than a year had not touched the hand of a hu. 
man being, it was an inexpressible pleasure to 
caress the child. She took him on her knees, 
and played with him a long time, as a mother 
with her darling singing to him little infant songs, 
When she had finished, the little boy said, °] 
know a prettier song than yours—father taught 
it to me’—and he sung; 

‘ Good Christian people, listen to the crimes: 
Mary Marker killed a seaman with a blow of a 
sickle—a seaman who besought her for mercy 
in the language of her own parish, and who wa: 
a poor conscript of the district.’ 

he unhappy woman screamed in madness 
and letting the little boy roll from her arms, she 
sprung up and fled with her utmost speed. 

The shame and punishment were too much for 
her. The murderess sunk beneath it, and be- 
came a raving maniac. 

a nn | 
THE BURIAL OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JOHN B. DILLON. 


Where shall the dead, and the beautifal sleep? 
In the vale where the willow and cypress weep: 
Where the wind cf the west breathes its soft sigh; 
Where the silver stream is flowing nigh, 
And the pure, clear drops of its rising sprays 
Glitter like gems in the bright moon’s rays— 
Where the sun’s warm smile may never dispel 
Night’s tears o’er the form we loved so well— 
In the vale where the sparkling waters flow : 
Where the fairest, earliest violets grow; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there! 
Where shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep? 
Where wild flowers bloom in the valley deep; 
Where the sweet robes of spring may softly rest 
In purity o’er the sleeper’s breast : 
Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 
Breathing notes of undying love; 
Where no column proud in the sun may glow, 
To mock the heart that is resting below ; 
Where pure hearts are sleeping, forever blest, 
Where wandering Peri loved to rest ; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
I live, and yet I know not why, 
Unless it be I live to die ; 
[ die~and dying, lived in vain, 
Unless I die to live again. 
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THE MARTYRS. 
A Tale of the American Revolution, 


“ He lived for his love, for his country he died— 
They were all that to life had entwined him.” 
Moore. 

To dwell with rapture on the virtues of the 
mighty dead—to repeat the oft told tale of their 
glorious deeds, and to hand to succeeding genera- 
tions the record of their acts for admiration and ex- 
ample, has been sanctioned by custom in all ages of 
the world. The orator, the novelist, and the poet, 
have vied with each other in expressions of esteem 
and respect, and the giant intellects of every age 
have invariably united to eulogise the life, and per- 
petuate the name of the departed statesman, hero, 
or patriot. 

The warrior whose path through life has been 
deluged with blood—whose every act evinced a 
recklessness of human life, and a total want of hu- 
man feeling has sunk into the gaudy mausoleum, 
leaving thousands behind to chant his praise; 
while the more obscure, but not less useful man, 
whose heart, while, here beat high with all the 
nobler feelings of humanity, whose life was an 
honour to himself, and a pattern to mankind, has 
descended into the cold and silent tomb 


“Unhonouredgand unsung.” 

And even there where there is no distinction— 
where the ashes of the king and the beggar mingle 
together as one—even there are their memories une- 
qually preserved—the good man is forgotten, and 
he who by every principle of justice merits eternal 
oblivion, is by the thoughtless world kept in strict- 
est remembrance. Ah! how many brave hearts 
have burst--how many noble spirits have left this 
selfish and ungrateful world, unnoticed amidst the 
halo of false glory which surrounded the death 
bed of an Alexander, or a Napoleon; and here— 
even in this our boasted land of equality and re- 
publican gratitude, here many have bled and died 
in its defence with no other recompense than the 
plaudits of an approving conscience, 

Unnoticed and unknown, 

With not a stone 

To tell where they lie. 
To rescue, if possible, from oblivion the memory of 
one of these neble martyrs of liberty—to remove 
the veil of forgetfulness, which the ingratitude 
and cold neglect of half a century has thrown upon 
him—to bring to light his virtues and heroic deeds, 
and te secure to his name that homage and respect 
which his transcendant excellencies deserve, is the 
motive whieh impels me to the execution of this 
task. And if successful—if this simple and un- 
varnished story shall have the effect of drawing 
a brief attention of the fate of one no less brave 
than virtuous and accomplished among our own 
countrymen, I shall not have written in vain. 


‘ Probitas laudatur et alget.’ 
’Twas night—the moon shone brightly in the 
7 
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cloudless skies, and her clear light slept in calm and 
solemn beauty on all around. It was one of these 
lovely midsummer evenings which the romantic 
mind delights to contemplate, and which insensibly 
steals into and softens the most obdurate and un- 
feeling soul. 

The stars spatkled in all their clear brilliancy 
above—the air was calm and pure, and the holy 
silence of the night was only disturbed by the low 
monotonous rippling of a neighbouring stream, and 
that solemn, though not unpleasing sound, which is 
always heard in the vast solitude of native wilds 
when night confines the attention. 

On the brow of an eminence, sloped to the mar- 
gin of the water, stood a house whose ample di- 
mensions and romantic situation evinced at once 
the wealth and refined taste of the owner. On one 
side was seen a broad sheet of water stretching 
away far as the eye could reach, its banks, lined 
with lofty trees, and its thousand ripples sparkling 
and glittering like gold—and on the other rose the 
majestic oak and hemlock towering to the heavens 
with all the sombre magnificence of an American 
forest—while far off on the heights in front was 
seen the little American camp—their white tents 
glistening in the moon beams, fair as the driven 
snow. A death like silence rested upon it, for the 
night was far advanced, and the soldiers wearied 
with ‘their late battle and disastrous retreat from 
Long Island, had sunk to rest. Here and there the 
watchful sentinels were seen pursuing their solitary 
walks, while their bright arms flashing and glanc- 
ing as they paced along, gave a strange and un- 
earthly beauty to the scene. . * . 

A noble grove surrounded the building, through 
which the light but faintly penetrated, tracing on 
the ground the fantastic images of the gnarled 
branches above, and covering the green sod with a 
net-work of gold, which, when contrasted with 
the deep shadow without, seemed like a holy spot— 
a place where innocence might securely dwell, and 
where the contemplative mind might revel in de- 
lights, which the bustle and noise of the world can- 
not give. 

In the centre of an elegantly furnished apart- 
ment within, stood a young man in the uniform of 
an American Captain. He was apparently two 
and twenty, displaying in face and person a degree 
of manly beauty rarely exhibited. He stood with 
his arms folded, earnestly regarding a young and 
beautiful female, who sat near him, and though his 
look was full of manly pride, there was something 
in it, which to a close observer, told of concealed 
sorrow, 

Her dress was plain black, without any orna- 
ment whatever, and her mournful attitude accorded 
well with the deep and solemn silence, which 
reigned throughout the apartment. 

They had evidently been converging for some 
time, for he in a voice remarkable for its depth and 
richness broke silence. “And now farewell, I 
leave you to the protection of heaven, satisfied 
that He will not desert you. When I am gone— 
think of me, and in your prayers to God, breathe 
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one petition for him, who, though far away, will 
love you while he lives. If my haste has offended, 
pardon me, and part not in anger from one who 
only leaves you to return crowned with honour and 
renown. The path which I have chosen, is cer- 
tainly fraught with danger. I may fall a victim to 
oppression, a martyr to my country’s cause, but I 
dare not shrink from the task. The die is cast, and 
I must go on at all hazards. If I succeed, my coun- 
ry will be benefitted by it, and you Mary will share 
my glory. If I fall,” his voice became husky and 
tremulous as he continued, “She will do honor 
to my memory, and my name shall be registered 
on the bright list of patriots, who have died in her 
defence. Look up then Mary—one bright look ere 
I go, to cheer me through the difficulties and 
dangers I must shortly encounter.” She spoke not 
but raising her head slowly, endeavoured to force a 
smile, but the tears rushed into her eyes, and co- 
vering her face with her hands, she leant forward, 
and gave way to an uncontrolable burst of grief.— 
For a moment he faltered——his whole frame trem- 
bled, but it was only fora moment. He recovered, 
and in a low calm tone evineing a steady and de- 
termined mind, continued—* Mary be calm—I did 
not expect this—I had hoped that when you were 
aware of my determination—when you saw the 
glorious object which I had in view, you would hail 
with joy the one who dared attempt the accom- 
plishment of it. I had hoped that the holy spirit of 
patriotism which is abread in the world, had found 
a home in your breast, and that the duty I am 
about to perform would alone have been a passport to 
your love. I hope—I believe so now. If I did 
not, though dear to me as my existence, I would 
tear you from my heart. Be calm then my love. 
Stain not with tears this parting moment which 
should glow with the bright hopes of a speedy and 
happy meeting. 

“When I am far away the thoughts of you shall 


support and cheer me, and in the deadly conflict | 


your smiling image shall, as heretofore, appear be- 
fore me, leading the way to victory, and shielding 
me from every danger. Mary, farewell! my time 
has expired, and I must begone. May Heaven pro- 
tect you.” He turned to leave the room. The sound 
aroused her, and starting up, she cast on him a look 
of reproachful sorrow—’twas understood—he seiz- 
ed her hand—wrung it earnestly, and raised it to 
his lips. Their eyes met--one long look of love 
was given, and she leant her head upon his 
breast and wept bitterly. For « time he was over- 
come. He wreathed his arms around, and pressed 
her to his heart, then recovering, he placed her on 
a seat, and impressing a burning kiss on her fair 
forehead, he folded his arms, and stood calm and 
unmoved as before, 

Then was divulged the secret which her maiden 
bashfuln ad so long cencealed. She loved, and 
was beloved—ber head sunk again on her hands— 
she leant forward and gave vent to her mingled 
emotions of joy and sorrow, in a flood of tears. * 

. ‘s . 4 When she looked up 
he was gone. The brilliant lights shone through 
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the apartment, but it was deserted, and as she look- 
ed around, she felt that she was indeed alone. On 
the table lay his miniature—it caught her eager eye 
—with a convulsive grasp she seized it, and press- 
ing it to her heart, left the room. Oh! who can 
fathom the depth of womans love? Who can appre- 
ciate the strength of her affection? When her 
young heart has once loved—deeply and sincere- 
iy loved, she is immutable—misfortunes may 
wither and blight her prospects here—the world 
may become a barren desert, but her heart unsha- 
ken and unchanged, will, like the ivy, seize on every 
remaining fragment for support, and living on its 
own deep passionate emotions, die only when the 
object which inspired them, has ceased to exist.— 
Oh! there is nothing in life more pure, nothing 
more holy than the warm affections of a young 
and uncontaminated heart. There is nothing 
which raises us so far above the guilt and sin of 
this world as the delightful emotions of a first love, 
and yet there is nothing so liable to sufter from its 
Vicissitudes.— 
“Alas! alas! 
“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
- * * * . « * 


The sun rose and set twice since the scene | 
have endeavoured to describe occurred, and as it 
went down the third time, its rays rested on the 
British encampment on Long Island. 

On a large plain whith contrasted with the ro- 
mantic hills that rose in graceful undulations on 
every side, lay in all their pride and well earned 
glory, the flower of the invading army. Their na- 
tional pride had been increased by the recent re- 
treat of the provincial troops, and flushed with vic- 
tory, they reposed in an indolence totally inconsist- 
ent with the well known severity of British dicipline. 
Some were engaged in preparing their evening re- 
past—others, in groups on the grass ,were convers- 
ing on the recent engagement, extolling their own 
courage, er lamenting the fate of some companion, 
who had fallen on that occasion, while a few more 
refined, were gazing with enthusiasm on the beauti- 
ful scenery of Long Island. 

A knot of officers were assembled in front of a 
spacious tent, enjoying the delightful coolness of 
the evening, and gazing on the lovely scene before 
them, with the listless mdifference of men accus 
tomed to the sight; while the laugh, loud and free, 
that occasionally burst forth, showed the careless 
reckless disposition of the group. 

« By Jupiter, here he comes again,” exclaimed 
a young officer, as an old and singularly dressed man 
was seen approaching from the opposite side of the 
encampment. “I wonder what the devil he means 
by lounging about the camp so long. It can’t be 
that he is pleased with our fare, for these con- 
founded Americans have determined it appears, t0 
diet us while we are here.”’ “In order to reduce 


the fighting fever which prevails in our camp,’ 
said another near him, “ most probably,” returned 
the other laughing, “however as the men say he! 
half witted, I’ll have some sport with him, if the 
doctor here has no objections.” 


‘©You will do a 
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you please, Captain Vinton,” returned the person 
thus unceremoniously addressed, with some hau- 
teur. “If he is as you say, an idiot, the interview 
may be very beneficial to yourself, sir, and as I do 
not wish to prevent a free interchange of senti- 
ment between two such distinguished individuals, I 
shall retire, wishing you all, young gentlemen, a 
very good evening.” Without replying, the young 
soldier looked after him with a smile, then turning 
toward the subject of this conversation, who was 
retreating, he in a tone between jest and earnest, 
commanded him to approach. The man stopped, 
and for a moment seemed to hesitate, but an an- 
gry repetition of the command caused him to 
change his course, and walk leisurely towards the 
company. 

“T want to know, my man, why you don’t clear 
out after the rest ef your cursed countrymen? Do 
you suppose that we can afford to keep you here, 
when our very degs are starving? If you stay 
here much longer you'll find some trouble in dis- 
charging the commissary’s bill for boarding.” The 
man hung his head for a moment, then in a voice 
which startled his hearers by its depth and sweet- 
ness, replied, “the river is broad and deep, and 
Sam can’t swim, else he would not stay among the 
Britishers. His heart is with his countrymen, 
and he weuld like to go after them, for the captains 
and the dogs are both troublesome, and won’t let 
him alone.” a 

The brow of the soldier darkened with anger, 
but probably reflecting on the impropriety of tak- 
ing offence at any person in such a situation, he in 
spite of the loud laugh that rung from the lips of 
his companions continued, “well, you had best take 
care how you mope about the camps, for our sol- 
diers, friendly as they may now appear, are easily 
ehanged, nor are our dogs particularly attached to 
strangers.” ‘Let the soldiers fear God and go 
home,” replied he in the same deep startling tone 
as before, “and Sam will never tell on them.”— 
“This is very singular,” exclaimed another in the 
group, who had hitherto remained a silent specta- 
tor, but who aroused by the deep manly tone of 
the speaker, now advanced, bending his keen eye 
upon him. “What is your business here,sir?” said he 
sternly. ‘Sam has no business no where but in 
Heaven,” replied he after a pause, in which he be- 
trayed considerable agitation. “Sam will soon leave 
this world, and go to another, where no Britishers 
can come.” Sooner perhaps than he wishes it if 
he is not more explicit; come here sir—ha! why 
sir I question whether Sir William himself can 
boast of finer linen than this, andhere too,” taking 
off his hat, “why bless me how young you look. 
Permit me to relieve you of this ugly wig, your 
own hair is much handsomer,” and suiting the ac- 
tion to the werd, he attempted to remove it; but 
the stranger who had so far tamely submitted, 
started back and casting on the officer a look of 
proud contempt, struck up his arm so violently as 
'@ send him reeling to the earth, several feet from 
where he stood, then lifting up his hat he replaced 
'tand strode fiercely away. “Seize him,” “down 
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with him,” “shoot the rebel,” run through the 
crowd as they pressed tumultuously forward. The 
fallen officer muttering a deep curse, sprung to his 
feet—quick as thought he drew a pistol, and taking 
deliberate aim, fired. ‘The ball passed through the 
right arm of his victim, shattering the bone in its 
course—he fell covered with blood, and was imme- 
diately conveyed to the “guard house.” The news 
that a spy had been arrested, spread like wildfire, 
and instantly all was confusion, each one felt an- 
xious to see him who had dared te enter the camp 
in that character, and from every quarter they 
crowded around the tent in which he was confin- 
ed. 
Word was immediately conveyed to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who expressed a wish to super- 
intend the examination. 

Matters were soon arranged. * * * Ona 
sofa within a splendidly furnished tent, over which 
the blood stained cross of England floated majesti- 
cally in the evening breeze, sat Sir William Howe, 
commander of his majesty’s army in America. His 
person and general appearance were by no means 
unpleasing, but there was something in his coun- 
tenance, which at once struck the observer as indi- 
cative of a narrow and revengeful mind. An ele- 
gant candelabra was suspended over his head, 
throwing a clear and brilliant light around the tent. 
A table stood before him covered with maps, des- 
patches, &c. &c. An elegantly finished sword, 
and a pair of geld mounted pistols lay beside him, 
as he sat impatiently waiting for the prisoner. 

At length sounds were heard as of men approach- 
ing—the arms of the sentinel rattled as he challeng- 
ed the intruders—the curtain which hung before 
the entrance of the tent, was withdrawn, and the 
prisoner heavily ironed, entered the apartment, and 
was conducted within a few paces of the table. 
An involuntary exclamation of surprise burst from 
all who had before seen him; his disguise had been 
removed, and he now stood before them in all the 
noble proportions of a man in the prime of life.— 
His arm rudely bandaged, hung powerless at his 
side, and his features, though they betrayed no pain, 
were pale with the recent loss of blood. 

As he entered several officers rose to their feet, 
offering him their chairs, but the commander frown- 
ing sternly, ordered them to keep their places; a 
hurried stifled whisper ran through the apartment, 
and then all was silent. Two or three of the ol 
dest officers present closed round the table, and af- 
ter a short pause one of them signified that all was 
ready. Several witnesses were now examined who 
agreed exactly as to the time of his appearance in 
camp. He had been observed soon after the retreat 
of the American army, but as he was considered in- 
sane, little or no attention was paid to him. The 
occurrence which ended in his arrest, was related 
by the officer he had so rudely handled) and the sin- 
gularity of his disguise was dwelt upon by those 
who had divested him of it with all the zeal of ig- 
norance, determined to believe the worst. 


Still however the evidence had been incomplete. 
He had been guilty of an attack on an officer in 
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his majesty’s service, a crime little less than trea- 
son. He had affected insanity, when from his sub- 
sequent conduct he was evidently not so. He had 
entered the camp disguised, and although the pre- 
sumption was strong, there was no positive preof 
that he was aspy. His judges were about to re- 
lease him, when Sir William ordered that his dis- 
guise should be brought forward and examined. 

As it was laid upon the table a slight shade pass 
ed over the feature of the prisoner, which vanish- 
ed instantly, leaving them calm and pale as before. 
In the lining of his coat a small package was dis- 
covered, mostly private papers, from which nothing 
could be gleaned. 

Suspicion was, however aroused, and the exam- 
ination conducted with greater strictness. A mo- 
ment more and another was produced, which on 
opening, was found to contain several drafts, 
sketches, notes, &c. relating to the present state of 
the British army. As these were read many an 
exclamation of astonishment was heard, as move- 
ments and operations were accurately detailed, which 
had been placed in the secret council, and known 
only to a few of the most experienced officers. 

A small note signed by the American comman- 
der, was found carefully preserved in the centre of 
the package. As it was read, all pressed forward 
to gaze on the signature of him whose name was 
synonymous with glory, and whe, though an enemy 
was honoured for his virtues, and feared for his 
skill and bravery ; but Sir William waiving them 
back, haughtily took the paper from the hand of 
him who held it, and gazing on it a moment, tore it 
to pieces, and threw it on the ground, 

There was no longer any doubt of the prisoner’s 
intentions, and as the examination concluded all 
turned to see what effect it had upon him, expect- 
ing to behold the usual signsof detected guilt ; but 
there he stood, calm and unmoved, a moda] of man- 
ly beauty and firmness. 

His eyes were bent on vacancy—his countenance 
was fixed, and his soul wandering amidst very dif- 
ferent scenes. He spoke not—he moved not—he 
seemed to know that his fate was sealed, and he 
stood before his stern judges, as if he had nothing 
to do with the world, utterly forgetful of his present 
situation. “ Prisoner,” exclaimed Sir William, in 
a voice of thunder. He started, and cast ahurried 
glance around him. “ You have been accused of 
a crime, from which every honourable man shrinks 
with horror. Your guilt has been fully proved, and 
by the law of nations, you must die. Your unlaw- 
ful rebellion, has assumed a form which calls for 
the utmost severity on our part, and as a warning 
to the rest of your misguided countrymen, you must 
die.” Slowly the prisoner turned his head, and for 
a moment gazed on the speaker, then in a deep, 
firm voice replied. “ Misguided! did I hear right? 
Are they misguided, who are battling for the dearest 
privileges of mankind? Are they misguided who 


bleed and die for theirhomes? As for me, my coun- 
try can spare me, and in dying for her, I only re- 
gret that my death can dono good. Buta few hours 
more and all would have been well; with the in- 








formation I had collected, I would have returned ta 
my friends, and you sir and the host you com- 
mand would have slept forever on this lonely isle, 
“Tam called a spy! Sir, I glory in the epithet 
when applied by a tyrant.” “ Away with him,” 
shouted Sir William, and the unfortunate prisoner 
was hurried away. An order for his execution was 
immediately issued, and on the morrow’s dawn his 
life was to be destroyed. 

Peacefully and silently he submitted to his fate, 
He had counted sn the danger of detection, and he 
now knew that his death was certain. Yet he was 
not dismayed. That enthusiastic love of liberty, 
which had influenced him during the whole of that 
memorable struggle still inspired him, the spirit of 
patriotism, which had prompted him to leave the 
comparative security of the camp, and engage in 
an expedition so hazardous, still glowed in his breast 
as warmly as ever, and enabled him to view with a 
calm and fearless eye his approaching end. 

The tent in which he was confined stood on an 
eminence, from which every part of the encamp- 
ment could be seen, and there, heavily ironed, with 
a guard placed over him, lay the subject of this 
sketch. 

He who a few days ago, we beheld free as the 
air, lay now a prisoner under the sentence of death. 
He thought on his absent companions, and on the 
pleasant hours he had passed withthem. His soul 
went back to the years of his boyhood, and the 
image of his fond mother rose before him, smiling 
as she was wont on her only son, and he forgot for 
a while his present situation. He thought on his 
last parting with her, for whem he had lived—her 
faint farewell—her tears—all rushed on his mind, 
and leaning on his hands, the stern soldier wept. 
Oh, memory,thou hast a chord in every breast, which 
when all other feelings are dead, will still vibrate— 
with mind intent on blood and spoil, the blood- 
stained warrior rushes to the field, no fears of death 
assail him—no mercy dwells within his hardened 
breast, but if a scene break on his view resembling 
that which met his earliest sight, even in destruc: 
tion’s path, he stops and he who late was dead to 
every human feeling, sinks conquered by thy magic 
power—and the mourner too whe bows beneath 
affliction’s chastening rod—whose life is drugged 
with sorrow’s bitter draught, can with thy magic 
wand call up the joys of other days, and in thy 
consoling fountain, drown all present griefs. His 
tears relieved him, and he slept. He, who on to 
morrow had to die, slept, and the sentinel started 
with surprise, as he beheld him. He rested easy 
—his respiration was regular, and ever and anon 4 
sweet smile stole over his wan features, as his slum 
bering imagination brought to view the pleasant 
scenes of other days. . 4 ° Ki 

When he awoke the night was far advanced. 
The moon was high in the Heavens, shedding he! 


beautiful light, as ever, on a world he was so 200! § 


to leave. He cast his eyes through the entrance of 
the tent, and thought that nature never looked 30 
lovely before. The battle ground was in sight 
and he beheld the spot where he had so long mal! 
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tained the unequal fight. He looked out on the 
stars, those bright incomprehensible orbs that wheel 
along the sky, silent witnesses of the majesty of 
God, and their sparkling light, was pleasant to his 
soul. He had imbibed with eagerness, the roman- 
tic ideas of the age,in which he lived—he had 
wandered night after night with his love to gaze 
on their holy light, and wished with the innocent en- 
thusiasm of youthful lovers, to fly hand in hand to 
some bright star, far, far away from the wickedness 
and sin of this earth, He gazed on them, and 
thought on all this, and as the night air bathed his 
feverish brow, he felt that, pleasant as the world 
had been to him, it was not so difficult to die. 
“ How calm and still is every thing around m>,” 
exclaimed he as he gazed on the silent encampment. 
“The busy hum, which a few hours ago was heard 
rising frem this army is now hushed—-silence reigns 
over all, and man, like the wayward infant, had 
worried himself to rest: emblem of the silence to 
which I am fast hastening.” “Sentinel!” “Sir,” 
exclaimed the guard, advancing, “ might I be per- 
mitted to sit without the tent? The air is close 
here, and IJ feel feverish?” ‘Certainly, sir, lean on 
my arm—so—now-—” and they left the tent. 

On a chair, in its shadow sat the prisoner, his 
eyes wandering eagerly over the scene before him. 
“This is a beautiful night,” said he in a lew tone, 
communing with himself. ““ Beautiful indeed, sir,”’ 
echoed the sentinel. “It is not often that we see 
such a night as this is. I Jove to stand sentry when 
every thing around is so pleasant: it makes me 
think of heme, sir, and of the pleasures which are 
there to be found.” “Are you so fond of home ?” 
“God knows my hart, I am.” 

“ Have you a mother, soldier ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“A wife?” 

“ Yes, air.” 

“ And ehildren ?” 

“ Yes, thank Heaven, two.” 


“ No wonder then you love your home, soldier ; 
I have neither, and my heart yearns to revisit the 
home of my childhood ere I die. But it’s impossi- 
ble,” continued he, sighing. ‘ Before to-morrow 
night I shall be no more—the cold sod of this isl- 
and will soon lie on my breast, and none will fol- 
low to weep over my grave. But my country will 
do honour to my memory—my name shall be re- 
gistered in the hearts of my countrymen. Soldier, 
you are among our oppressors—you are one of 
those who, had I left this isle in safety, would have 
fallen by our hands, Do you approve of this war?” 
“I do not, God knows my heart,I do not.” “Then 
why assist in oppressing us?” “Sir, I was de- 
ceived, I heard that you had rebelled, and was pre- 
judiced against you-—but I soon saw my error. I 
found men fighting for their natural rights, and my 
heart was with them. I have been in many bat- 
tles, sir. I have fought where blood was spilt like 
water, but never did I see such bravery as was here 
on this little island displayed a few days ago. I 
saw your men slowly retreat before our superior 
force and discipline, I saw yeur leader, the brave 
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Washington, whom some call rebel, pass unhurt 
through the thickest of the fight, and I felt that 
God was with you, and that you would eventually 
conquer. I feel it now, sir—our expedition will 
fail. Many of your men fell, but none were taken 
prisoners ; that tells well for their bravery. Their 
cry was liberty or death, and one or the other they 
got. Young man, I feel sorry for you—to-morrow 
you must die! Sir William never repents. If 
you have any message for your friends tell me 
where they live, and I pledge the word of an old 
soldier it shall be delivered.” “Thank you, thank 
you, I thought I was alone—that I sheuld die with- 
out one to regret me. But ‘tis net so. In the 
crowd around me to-morrow there will be at least 
one to lament my fate. When I am dead—let this 
miniature be interred with me. ‘Take a small lock 
of my hair and enclose it in a letter, which you 
will find in this tent to-morrow, and see it safely de- 
livered—will you?” “I will”’ “God bless you 

* * * * Soldier look at the moon, how bright 
she shines at present--how calmly her rays sleep 
on this unholy planet. See how she struggles with 
that dark cloud, and now bursting through it. I 
have often thought when I saw her wheeling along, 
faintly glimmering through the misty clouds of 
night, which though, they could not entirely con- 
ceal, often dimmed and tarnished her beauty, that 
she resembled some nobl. spirit on earth, surround- 
ed by the breath of misfortune; who struggling 
along slowly, and unweariedly through evil and 
through good report, at length burst forth purer and 
brighter, for the sorrow and darkness they had en- 
countered.” * * * * “Jam weary, and must 
sleep. Assist me if you please. If I do not see 
you again, remember your promise. Good night.” 

* * * * *” oa * * * * = * 
Morning came at length. The sun rose slowly, and 
majestically, his golden rays first trembling on the 
distant hills touching their summits with a brilliant 
light, and then as in all his grandeur he wheeled 
above the mountains, darting in long sloping rays 
over the valley. It was in truth a beautiful morn- 
iug. The east wind rushed through the trees, with 
a soothing air and with a sweetness, which the pre 
vious death like silence agreeably heightened. 

There is something peculiarly delightful in the 
morning hours—something in their serenity and 
holy silence, which all can feel, yet few exactly de- 
fine. The clear blue of the sky fading at the ap- 
proach of the sun ixto a higher, though scarce less 
lovely tint—the low murmuring sound, with which 
all nature resumes its life and animation, and the 
gradual and barely perceptible transition, from 
silence to comparative noise and bustle, have an ef- 
fect on the mind, which few are hardened enough 
to resist. 

Within the encampment all was bustle and ani- 
mation. Officers hurried about—soldiers were hast- 
ing to the parade, yet there was none of that en- 
thusiasm seen, with which brave men hail the ap- 
proach of danger: but each hurried along as if 
afraid to give utterance to his feelings. 





A temporary gallows had been erected during the 
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night, in a small hollow some hundred yards from 
the camp, around which those who were not on 
duty crowded with singular earnestness. Presently 
the shrill sound of a fife was heard, and then the 
deep rolling of a muffled drum, sounded a solemn 
accompaniment to the “dead march.” Every eye 
was turned towards the approaching erowd, whose 
arms flashed wildly in the sun, as they moved slow- 
ly and steadily along. In the centre of the square 
walked the prisener conversing occasionally in a 
low tone with an officer at his side, and at other 
times gazing on the crowd with an eye that never 
quailed. His youthful and noble appearance were 
sufficient to soften the most hardened heart, but the 
feelings of the crowd, whatever they might have 
been, were concealed from observation. 

Arriving at the spot, he raised his eyes, and start- 
ing back with a shudder, turned an imploring look 
on the commander of the escort. “I did not ex- 
pect this,” said he in a low tremulous tone, “let 
me, I beseech you, die as a soldier ought.” “Im- 
possible,” muttered the officer averting his head, 
“my orders are express, and must be obeyed.” 
“‘God’s will be done,” said the prisoner, and his 
look was proud and calm as before. Why need I 
dwell on a scene so pitiful? His hour had come, 
and even the common courtesy extended to the 
vilest criminals had been denied him. He had re- 
quested permission to write home; ’twas granted ; 
he wrote, and his letters were destroyed in his pre- 
sence, save one. He had requested a clergyman to 
attend him in his last hours, it was refused. He 
had come out expecting to die as a soldier, but in- 
stead of that a felon’s death was deemed alinost toe 
good. 

With a firm step he ascended the platform, and 
leoked slowly around on the silent crowd. The 
sun was shining brightly in the Heavens, and the 
cool breath of the morning fanned his burning cheek 
—he looked on the beauties of nature, and felt that 
he saw them for the last time. 


Death is at any time a fearful, awful change. 
Even when affliction and sorrow have rendered life 
a burthen—when the soul is sick even unto death, 
and the friends who should have ministered to our 
dying wants have abandoned us, and we have no- 
thing mere to hope, nothing worth living for, even 
then it is a fearful thing to die! how much more so 
when forced to stand in the bloom of life on the 
narrow line, which separates time from eternity— 
to tear away at once all the fond ties which bind 
the heart to earth, Oh, ’tis a dreadful thought. Yet 
he seemed not to think so, for there he stood up- 
right and firm as ever, awaiting the signal, which 
was to precipitate him into eternity. A common 
soldier now ascended, and completed the arrange- 
ments. A rope which hung from the beam was at- 
tached to his neck, and as the man finished his 
work, the prisoner cast on him a look of mingled 
scorn and pity, and the next moment he stood alone 
on the scaffold. The executioner now intimated 
that he had but a few moments to live. He cast 


his eyes hurriedly ever the crowd, and near the foot 
of the gallows, caught the eager look of his guard 





on the preceding evening. A signal observed by 
none but him, for whom it was intended, was given 
—the soldier drew a letter from his bosom and bowed 
his head—the face of the prisoner brightened—he 
cast his eyes to Heaven, and prayed a moment— 
the sight of that letter had recalled to his mind re- 
collections that unmanned him—he staggered for- 
ward exclaiming, “ my country will,”-—he was un- 
able to say more—his heart was broken—the blood 
rushed in torrents through his mouth and ears, and 
he fell dead on the plattorm, which giving way at 
the same instant, left his lifeless body swinging in 
the air. ‘The crowd swayed to and fro, and bowed 
their faces to the ground—a stifled shriek rose 
faintly on the air, and then all was silent. * * 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 


She wept not when the news of his death arrived; 
her agony was too deep. She pressed the lock of 
hair to her heart, kissed his miniature again and 
again, and murmuring his name in soft endearing 
accents, reclined on her couch, from which she 
never rose. Her pure affectionate spirit was crushed, 
and nothing remained for her but to die. She had 
erected an altar in her heart, where his image was 
enshrined, and all the deep passionate emotions of 
her young breast were centered there. ‘The altar 
was destroyed—the shrine broken, and the image of 
her worship removed, and the spirit of the youthful 
devotee soared back to her home, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

They buried her in the family vault, with the 
rich, the brave, and the mighty of her name. 
Where she was born she died, and the noble grove 
which had beheld her infancy, childhood and ma 
ture age; under whose shade she had passed her 
short and chequered existence, now waved in gloomy 
magnificence over her silent tomb. 

The crowd that followed her to her last resting 
place, wept as the tomb closed over her remains. 
‘The poor whom she had relieved—the sick whom 
she had visited, and the widows and orphans, who 
in those times of trouble and distress, had lived on 
her bounty, closed mournfully around her bier, and 
dropt on it the bitter tear of unavailing sorrow. 
They could not realise the sad idea of her death— 
they could not believe that she was gone, neve 
more to return—-that she, who but a few days be 
fore had bent over the couch of the sick and the ai: 
flicted, like an angel ministering to their wants and 
necessities—she, who had appeared in their sight, 
a being superior to the woes and misfortunes of this 
life had left them for ever, and when they heard 
the harsh grating of the cords, as her corse wa 
lowered into the grave, it seemed as if with tha! 
signal all hope was lest, and the deep sighs—the 
convulsive sob, and the warm bursting tear evinced 
how fondly, and how universally she was beloved. 

She had left them in the morning of life ere si 
had shed its blighting influence over her, and they 
wondered that one so pure and happy could die— 
that one so young could so willingly resign all the 
bright hopes and prospects which seemed in sto! 
for her. But they knew not the cause. 


“She never told her love.” 
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Like the Spartan youth, she concealed from every 
eye, the pang that fed upon her vitals, and hugged 
closer and closer to her breast a passion that lived 
and battened on her hearts core, stealing from it that 
firmness and strength, which alone was able to bear 
it up under the afflictions and sad vicissitudes of 
this life. 

He rests on the spot where he fell : the fittest for 
a soldier’s grave. He died for his country, and it 
has forgotten him. And while monuments more 
durable than brass, have been erected to the me- 
mory of the unfortunate Major Andre—while here 
as well as in his native land, the poet and the 
novelist have united to celebrate his virtues, and 
lament his untimely fate—no tongue is heard to 
dwell upon the name, and no stone marks the spot 
where rests the body of the brave—aecomplished— 
murdered Captain Hale. 

“Sleep on. Perhaps in after days, 

They’ll learn to love thy name, 

And many a deed may wake in praise, 

‘That long has slept in blame, 

And when they tread the lonely isle, 

Where sleeps the freeman and the slave, 

They'll wondering ask how hands so vile, 

Could break a heart so brave.” MEMORIA. 

Fa 


“WESTERN LANDSCAPE.” 


The scene attempted to be described lies among 
the Allegheny mountains, near the junctien of the 


Original. 





Gaula and Kenhawa rivers. The road for two or] - 


three miles lies along the side of the Gaula mountain, 
while far below runs a smooth streain called New 
River. This road, in places, seems almost to over- 
hang the river, and in one spot, particularly, called 
the “ Hawk’s Nest,” I fancied that a stone let fall 
would strike the water, but with my utmost exertion 
I was unable to throw into the stream. It is said 
that Gen. Washington was the only person who ever 
succeeded in his attempt to throw into the river. 


A SKETCH. 


Thy mountains, Gaula, and thy streams, 





WESTERN LANDSCAPE 


The waves, by winds impetuous piled, 
The water leaving, thus were fixed. 

Or as in sacred pages scann’d, 

The flood, which all the world o’erspread, 
Washing below the alluvial sand, 

Left high the mountain’s rocky head. 
Descending down, far to the right, 
*T'wixt darkly wooded, hollowed sides, 
The flood of Gaula, burnished bright, 
With morning sun, majestic rides. - 

lt seems a silver tide, so clear, 

As o’er its rocky bed it laves, 

ln scatter’d spray the beams appear, 
Dancing along its rippling waves. 
Beneath, far down, a river glides, 

With noisless course, its-silent way, 
‘The hue which on its stream abides, 
More deep, than that its sides display. 
These sides—the cliff, whence I behold 
The widely spreading landscape o’er, 
On other bank, by slupe less beld, 

The mountaia rises from the shore. 
Above, in solemn state arrayed, 

Dark, densely crowded, forest pines, 
Color the gloom a deeper shade, 
Which from the mountain top declines. 
Midway trom where these waters glide, 
To mountain cliff on which 1 lean, 
Spanning along its rugged side, 

A narrow beaten track is seen; 

A road—by which the trav’lers wend, 
As to the western world they go. 
While, overhead, the rocks extend, 

As far as to the waves below. 

Was it the Almighty maker’s will, 
These forests, rivers, mountains, grand, 
While changed the rest by human skill, 
Forever as his work should stand! 

*T were fit, then, Gaula, flow along, 
Still silv’ry streams thy tide abound, 
While rising in the clouds among, 
Thy mountains close the scene around. 














With eddying currents foaming on, 

Thy forest dark, where zenith beams 

Of summer suns have never shone. 

On mem'’ry’s page I would retrace 

To Gaula’s bare and giddy height, 
Excursive o’er both time, and space, 
Imagination, take thy flight. 

Here, on this rock, I set me down, 
Which, jutting o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Threatens, e’re while, at one tell bound, 
Ruin to all th’ abyss below. 

Around, around, on ev’ry hand, 
Mountains o’er other mountains rise, 
Higher, and wider still, expand, 

*T ill met the overarching skies. 

It looks, as first, in chaos wild, 

When earth and water both were mixed, 
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A Lady’s Promise.—Lady eee d’Arcy, 
daughter and co-heir of Thomas, Earl of Rivers, 
who married Sir George Trenchard, was left a 
widow at seventeen. She wedded secondly, Sir 
John Gage, Knt. and thirdly, Sir William Her- 
vey, of Ickworth, in Suffolk. This fair lady and 
wealthy heiress was wooed by three suitors, at 
the same time, and the Knights, as in chivalr 
bound, were disposed to contest the prize with 
target and lance; but the lady herself forbade 
the battle, and menaced the disobedient Knights 
with her eternal displeasure, promising jocular- 
ly that, if they had but patience, she would have 
them all in their turns, and she actually fulfilled 
her promise, for she espoused first, Sir G 
Trenchard, of Wolverton, secondly, Sir John 
Gage, of Foile, and thirdly, Sir William Hervey, 
of Ickworth. 
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Original. 
Adventures in the Life of a Bachelor. 


THE DUEL. 


I am one of those fortunate dogs who has 
floundered and flounced through some half hundred 
love adventures and “ hair breadth ’scapes,” with- 
out ever having been “nipped in the bud,” or 
caught in Cupid’s meshes—sly dog—I know him— 
have had many an adventure with him, and have 
cut and renewed his acquaintance, times without 
number. But I do jove a fine girl; there’s a kind 
of sentiment, a delicate retiring shyness connected 
with the idea of a lovely girl, before she is led into 
all the artificial fooleries and apish nonentities of 
fashionable life: and the werld may talk as it likes 
about the advantages of a first rate education and 
initiation into the intrigues of fashion; but give 
me a hoyden of nature’s rarest workmanship, with 
all her innocence and artlessness upon her head, 
her heart free from the trammels of etiquette, and 
bursting into womanhood with the first dawn of 
her aflections, unsullied by a cloud. There is 
something so pure, so artless, so winning, so—non- 
sence. 1 shall forget myself and fly away in rap- 
tures of lovely girls——-angelic nymphs—blue eyes, 
raven ringlets—-snowy bosoms—but I wll stop.—— 
Men in all ages, atc poets in all climes have com- 
bined as with common consent, to traduce the fair 
woman with the stain of coquetry, without ima- 
gining a thing so utterly inconceivable, so incom- 
prehensible as a male coquette; but there are male 
coquettes, and I question whether there is not many 
a female heart which treasures up its affections but 
to rob the cheek of its roses “like a canker worm” 
which bears its silent and lonely griefs with a 
shrinking and instinctive dread of the world’s 
heartlessness and scorn, that “could a tale unfold” 
of manly baseness and fickieness, that would go far 
to weaken our faith in his constancy. 

It was in the month of December, when having 
taken advantage of the christmas vacation along 
with some of my younger fellow students, and hav- 
ing spent a few weeks in a round of pleasures at 
M Park, the residence of my parents. I was 
about retiring to my room at the end of the day, to 
arrange my books—clothing, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a collegiate life; when “Old Peter,” the 
butler, accosted me, and informed me that my father 
requested my presence in the library. Without 
stopping to joke with “Old Pete,” as was usual 
with me, I turned my steps to the library. Harry 
—said my father, the moment I entered—your 
mother and myself will have some friends down 
here this evening to dine with us, and as you will 
be too much fatigued to commence your journey to 
morrow, you had better defer it till the next day— 
where is your friend Montrose? I left him, replied 
I, with Louise but five minutes ago in the draw- 
ing room. I thought I perceived the brow of the 











old gentleman contract at the mention of this; it 
might have been fancy—Harry, do you know any- 
thing of the connexions of young Montrose? I 
know no more sir, I replied, than I have before told 





you, that he is the only son of old Sir Charles 
Montrose, who was for several years member for 
——shire, and from what I learn at college, he isa 
gentleman of large landed estates in the north, and 


quite an influential man in the county of 
the place of his residence. My father resumed his 
reading, and I retired to dress, not without wonder- 
ing why, for the second or third time, he should 
have questioned me, respecting my friend Marme- 
duke’s connexions. 

Marmeduke Montrese was a young man of first 
rate abilities, possessing a handsome income, with 
large expectations, and an incomparable person.— 
In the company of young men, he passed for an ho- 
nest fellow, could recount love adventures and es- 
capes with a happy effect, which despite my innate 
condemnation of his intrigues, I must confess, en- 
deared him the more to me; perhaps it was the 
consciousness of his character, and my own, being 
so nearly allied in the very quality which I inward- 
ly condemned and liked him for, that made me his 
warmest friend—at all events I determined upon 
inviting him home with me to spend the vacation 
at M Park, being anxious that he should join 
me in all my diversions while at heme, and to gra- 
tify a feeling of pride that I cherished, when | 
thought of the impression that would probably be 
made upen him, by an introduction to my charming 
sister Louise, and some of her lovely female friends 
and acquaintances. NowI knew Montrose to be a 
coquettish fellow, and not easily caught napping, 
but I expected wondrous things of some of the 
lovely creatures that I could introduce him to, not 
that I dreamed of any impropriety in the introduc- 
tion of Montrose to my family, or thought of such 
a thing as any connexion between us, but youth 
and thoughtlessness are concomitants and will go 
hand in hand-to the end of time. Allons—Mon- 
trose accepted my invitation and accompanied me 
home. The evening of the dinner party passed 
delightfully ; what with waltzing, dancing, music, 
cards, flirtations, scandal, and the thousand and 
one etceteras of a fashionable party, in a fashionable 
part of the country, at a comfortable drive from the 
metropolis, conspired to render a retreat to our 
beds “at early dawn,” a desideratum not to be 
neglected, though not for the purpose of sleeping, 
for our spirits were too much in a state of excita 
tion to listen to the advances of that drowsy God 








Morpheus. There had been a considerable degree of 


tenderness both in words and looks as I perceived, 
passed between my sister and my college friemd dur- 
ing the course of tie evening, butas I knew Marme- 
duke was uniformly polite and respectful, while in 
the company of ladies, I took no especial notice of 
this at the time, though I was conscious that they 
came under the observation of my father and mother, 
and several of the elderly females, several times 
during the evening. The next day being the last 
of our stay at M Park previous to our retum 
to college, was spent by myself in the arrangement 
of some small private matters for my father. 


Montrose and Louise had taken a morning drive 
and did not return till near the time to dine, which 
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with us of the country was at the good old fash- 
ioned hour of three; during the afternoon they 
were in company, as I found them both towards 
evening in the drawing room, and thought I dis- 
covered an embarresment in the conversation of 
both at my approach, and want of cordiality in 
Louise’s reproaches at my neglect of her during 
the day. Be this as it may, I began to suspect a 
growing attachment between them, and I looked 
upon our return to college with a slight degree of 
pleasure, not that I considered Marmaduke Mont- 
rose, an unsuitable match for Louise, but I feared 
his principles, I dreaded his heartlessness. The 
morning of our departure came, my friend and my- 
self were awoke at an early hour by Old Pete, 
swallowed our hasty breakfast, and took our leave 
of the family. Can I ever forget you, my more 
than mother, with what a yearning tenderness yeu 
looked upon me when about to snatch the parting 
embrace—and Louise—dear Louise, but I will kiss 
away that tear again, and wring that soft little hand 
once more—in my imagination—but alas, never 
again in reality. There is a luxury im the pain of 
parting from our dear friends, a voluptuousness in 
the parting kiss and soul-uniting squeeze of the 
hand, which all the world’s riches, all its honors can 
never replace. ‘Then came my father with his pa- 
ternal look and manly gripe—the old gentleman 
looked at me for a moment—like a hero—Harry my 
bey—said he-—God bless you, Harry—his eye 
twinkled—his lip quivered—he turned his back 
from me to retire to the hall, but ere he reaehed it 
he turned short round—Harry, you dog, write of- 
tener, and dont forget to inform us when you gta- 
duate. But fairly and softly, whither away ? 
enongh of this—’tis past, but my heart still clings to 
it as a tear at this moment trickles sacred to its me- 
mory. My friend bid adieu with more compesure 
than I was capable of, though when he came to my 
sister, it was evident that the poor girl strove hard 
to conceal her tears, and force a smile, but it ended 
with a look of sincere and heartfelt tenderness as 
she proffered him her hand, and I heard the sub- 
dued sentence which was breathed in his ear— 
don’t forget!!! We reached Alma Mater, but Mar- 
meduke Montrose was an altered man, his former 
hilarity, his accustomed thoughtlessness, his boast- 
ed indifference to anything sentimental, were gone, 
and we all pronounced him desperately in love 

though, with whom, none other of our college as- 


sociates, than myself, could imagine. At last—at | 


last came the declaration, but to whose ears kind 
reader—could you imagine? to mine own! for 
Louise’s had received it long before. Yes, Mont- 
rose swore (and I felt certain from his manner that 
he was in earnest) that he was in love, irrevocably 
in love—ha—ha—with my sister Louise, and 
further than this, produced to my astonished sight, 
a letter he had that day received from her—from 
my own sister—could I believe mine eyes? Harry, 
said, Marmeduke, I have been thus candid with 
you, and I wish you, as my hest friend, to lend me 
your assistance in this matter; first, I replied, will 
you allow me to read that letter, which appears to 


have been written by my own foolish sister, and if 
all things are honest with you Duke, there’s my 
hand to it—he gave me the letter, which I read; 
Louise had indeed written it, and it breathed the 
most sincere expressions of tenderness and real af- 
fection that I had ever read, and indeed I could net 
have imagined before this, that the merry, light- 
hearted Louise M. was capable of so much senti- 
ment, so much devotedness to one object; in 
fine, it appeaced to be the production of maturer 
years, so exalted were the sentiments it contained, 
so pure, so holy was the expression of her love.— 
But answer who may, who is there can fathom the 
female heart? or who can penetrate the abysses of 
woman’s affection? where is he who can criticise that 
dark inscrutable mystery in the female soul, and 
make known the workings of her gentle spirit, 
when the object of woman’s existence—her love, is 
first called into being, and absorbs all her faculties, 
that it is that the light-hearted, giddy creature be- 
comes the subject of a passion as intense and ab- 
sorbing, as it is new and delightful to her imagina- 
tion, she dreamed not of deception, she lived for 
nothing but her Jove and the object of it, she luxu- 
riates in it, she dwells upon it, either for her “etern- 
al weal or wo,” alas for poor confiding woman, 
alas—pshaw—I am rhapsodising. * * I saw 
Marmaduke write to his parents the same day, in- 
forming them of the attachment he had formed, 
and asking advice of his father—he gave rather a 
flattering description of my father’s circumstances 
and family connexions, dwet for a page and a quar- 
ter upon the praises of his dear Louise, lauded me 
to the skies, and closed his letter with something of 
a promise, that, sheuld his father not consent to the 
marriage, provided it was in accordance with the 
views of Louise’s parents and met their approba- 
tion, he would in honor to himself, be obliged to 
fulfill the engagement he had already made, to mar- 
ry her; and further, that he had told Louise that his 
father’s consent would be gladly given, and he hop- 
ed, begged, entreated and prayed that he might 
not be disappointed. I must confess I was rather 
astonished at the advancement they had made, and 
felt inclined to be piqued at my sister’s want of 
confidence in me during the progress of this love 
dream, but consoled myself as well as I might, with 
the thought that like all other young ladies, she 
was not over anxious for sympathy in an affair of 
this nature. 

Joel—our ostler and valet, accosted my friend 
Marmeduke one morning, with “there’s a letter 
sure for yer honor, and a wee lad waiting in the 
court yard.” Five minutes, and Montrose was as- 
tride on as handsome a piece of horse flesh as e’er 
leaped a ditch, or cleared a hedge; his own high- 
blooded “Careless;” away he flew, down the court, 
and up the road, till the view of him was obstruct- 
ed by the line of beautiful yew trees, which extend 
ed at that time more than half a mile, along both 
sides of the lovely north road. A note was hand- 
ed me in the afternoon of the same day, which on 
opening, I found to be from Montrose; he informed 





me that he was at the village of H. which is about 
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10 miles from that queen of colleges, Alma Mater, 
at a yellow frame house, describing its situation, 
and requesting my immediate presence. After order- 
ing my buggy, I drove to the village, nor spared I 
horse or his driver, so intent was I upon the attain- 
ment of my journey’s end; and so strange and in- 
definable was the sensation of a fear of the truth 
of my suspicions, that there was a “lady in the 
” whom I might perhaps be acquainted with, 
in a werd that it might be Louise. I reached the 
village, and repaired immediately to the cottage, de- 
scribed by Montrose, and before entering, with my 
hand on the latch, I distinctly heard the sweet, the 
soul thrilling tones of a female voice conversing 
with some one, whose voice I immediately recog- 
nised as Marmeduke’s. Can it be—Louise, enquir- 
ed I of my own heart, while I listened with intense 
curiosity, surely it is——— not her, stay—who can it 
be, surely—Montrose has no sister, and nene but a 
sister, or “ dear Marmeduke, do not leave me, 
I can surely go with you, do, do take me with you,” 
said the same sweet voice within—as if a feeling of 
pride, and a thrill of vengeance gleaned simultane- 
ously through my mind—pride prompted by a cer- 
tainty that my sister had not taken a step, which, 
from the nature of Marmeduke’s note to me, I had 
feared—but could scarcely believe possible, and of 
vengeance from the certainty of his baseness, his 
treachery toward my sister, and the family. An 
unconquerable curiosity now took possession of me, 
to see who this mysterious fair one was, and des- 
pite my better sense of propriety, I determined at all 
hazards to get a glimpse of her, before being for- 
mally introduced by. Montrose, at length, after a se- 
ries of anxious and suspicious thoughts, 1 was of- 
fered an opportunity of gratifying my unmanly 
curiosity, by carefully removing the tangled wood- 
bine and sweet brier, which almost obstructed the 
view of the latticed window. Good heavens! 
breathed I, can it be possible--she embraces him— 
her seft sweet breath is upon him—now she clings 
to him with so much fondness and reliance—she-— 
kisses him—Gods—and he returns it, by a hearty 
smack upon her round red luscious lips!!! Enough 
cried I, I see hew it is, Montrose is a villain, a 
heartless villain, and I’ll be revenged of the wretch, 
for my poor deserted sister’s sake. Without stop- 
ping a moment to enquire of Montrose, why he de- 
sired my presenee in the morning, but being firmly 
convinced of his treachery, I considered that the eb- 
ject of his writing me, was evidently an attempt of his 
to conciliate matters between us, by the presence of 
one so fair and so deveted to him, and that he ima- 
gined her prayers, added to his own, would induce 
me to forgive, or at least overlook the treachery, it 
was evident he had been guilty of toward my sis- 
ter and the family. 


He shall repent this, or I know not my own soul, 
cried I, with my teeth firmly set, and my fists 
clenched even to torture, as I sprang to the seat of 
the vehicle which had conveyed me up, “ my mind 
bent on high resolve,” nor gave I one thought to 
the labours of the generous animal, which was reel- 





I to clutch the pen, which was to be the prelude to 
a more deadly weapon. I arrived at the college, 
challenged him, and couched the language of my 
defiance, most uncourteously, sania the of hav- 
ing offered an irreparable insult to my sister, our 
family our name: of engaging the affections of its 
fairest flower, of sullying the lustre of the brightest 
jewel in our diadem, by the touch of his unhallow- 
ed hands; would the family of M endure the 
slight of such a creature, never—never while could 
be found among them a palpitating heart, or a true 
and steady hand. This part of the important busi- 
ness finished, I wrote immediately to Louise, in- 
forming her of all I had witnessed of Marmeduke’s 
baseness. * * * * * - 

He must have received my note, I exclaimed, as 
two days after the above events, 1 was anxiously 
pacing my studio and “sanctum,” in old Alma— 
two days and no answer !! I really thought he was 
at least a man of courage, and I rang the hand bell 
violently for my servant. “Joel are you sure Mont- 
rose received my note the day before yesterday ! 
(eyeing the fellow all the while, to see if he told 
the truth.”) 

“Yes yer honor, certain of it, for sure did’nt 
I hand it to him with my own hands—and saw him 
opin it, yer honor.” 

“ Enough Joel, you may go; but Joel did he give 
you no answer for me.” 

“ Plase yer honor, no, but said he would tind to 
it, and bid me go, yer honor.” 

I gave them their full swing, and though at the 
close of the day determined to put an end to all 
conjectures, by driving over to the village, and de- 
manding personally an explanation, to conduct so 
unaccountable, and if necessary, take that oppor- 
tunity for full and ample satisfaction. “The lady 
and gentleman left here yesterday, so plase you,’ 
replied a modest looking woman, to my enquiries— 
“we understand they have gone somewhere in Scot- 
land, and will be back in a fortnight.” And was 
nothing left for me—was there no word—no letter 
—was there anything left for me? yes sir, the gen- 
tleman left this, handing me at the same time, a 
sealed note, which I eagerly broke open, and as 
eagerly swallowed its contents—it ran thus, “Sir, 
your kind favor is before me, and believe me, yout 
wants shall be attended to, in other words, I hearti- 
ly accept your polite challenge, considering mysel! 
as under many obligations to you, for your kind at- 
tention to my note of yesterday, and the assistance 
I received at your hands as requested—at present, 
have the goodness to await my return from the 
north; say in all, two weeks, at the close of which, 
you shall hear from me again, business of impor 
tance makes this delay necessary, though disagree- 
able to Your quondam friend, 

Montrose. 


After the lapse of a few days was handed me 4 
letter from home, from my poor injured sister, and 
I actually shed tears, and heartfelt tears too, as | 
perused the poor girl’s heart broken epistle. “ Neve! 
heed it Louise, cried I, as I crumpled the letter mt0 








ing under the exertion I put him to, so eager was 


my pocket, never heed it girl,” though at the time ! 
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dashed a trickling tear from my own cheek, and 
swore in my mind, God forgive me the same, that 
I would revenge her grievance, though she plead 
hard for his forgiveness, and had no doubt he would 
be happier with her, he had gone off with, than 
with herself. 

I could shoot then. I recollect Montrose and my- 
self had spent many an hour in that manly accom- 
plishment, and graceful art, pistol shooting, we 
were a tie too, and each strove hard for the mastery 
—manly aceomplishment did I say 1—fudge. A 
fortnight passed, and Montrose true to his word, 
gave me notice of his return to the village, and as- 
sured me, he would be ready to meet me at ten on 
the morrow, at our practising ground; that he would 
be attended by a second and surgeon, and request- 
ing me to be punctual, as he had no time to lose. 
He should have no cause of complaint in that par- 
ticular, said I, as I crammed his note into my pocket 
and retired to my room te look after my pistols. At 
ten the next morning I was on the lawn about half 
a mile from the college, the spot appointed for our 


deed of death, and took notice that Marmeduke’s | 


second was a tall handsome fellow, with whom I 
was totally unacquainted, and evidently a well bred 
man, from his easy carriage, graceful deportment 
and aristocratic bearing. My second was a college 
chum, a good hearty fellow, to whom a duel or a 
bottle of good pert afforded equal causes of excite- 
ment, and of course enjoyment. 


Give us five paces, said Montrose, coolly, to my 
second, who was choosing a perfectly level spot, 


‘and who of course shewed no disposition to flinch 


for his principal, and five paces were actually 
marked of. ‘ Harry,” said Montrose—“we'll bid 
each other an eternal adieu, with your permission 
before we commence—for at this distance, you 
know—eh?” and he looked significantly, at the same 
time dropping his pistol to his side, which had been 
already partly raised, and advancing toward me with 
his outstreched arm and opened hand; no sir, not 
with my permission, said I, as I spurned his hand 
from me, disgusted at his diabolical heartlessness.— 
Again the weapons were being raised, and my blood 
thrilled at the fearful proximity of the instruments, 
when just as the signal was about to be given from 
my adversary’s second, who had positively and une- 
quivocally counted two, when with a desperate en- 
ergy the fore finger of my right hand had already 
commenced its slow but deadly contraction—at this 
moment Montrose burst into a loud roar of laugh- 
ter, hah—hah—hah—shouted he, at the top of his 
lungs, at the same time dropping his pistol again to 
his side. I confess I felt complely “ nonplussed” 
at this— such conduct was unaccountable at such a 
ume, under such circumstances, twas absolutely in- 
sanity—Momtrose—said I—I do not understand 
this, I thought, sir, we came here to fight, this is 
twice you have seen fit to make light of the affair, 
if you are really a coward confess it, perhaps your 
friend will have no objection to assist you. He 


+ coloured at this taunt, as he took his stand for the 


third time; and our pistols were actually two-thirds 
raised to the level——and the second had counted for 
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the last time—slowly——one~-two—when hah—hah 
hah—hah—came that villainous laugh again, five 
times louder than before, and down went his pistol 
to his side. “‘ Harry drop that you fool—down with 
it I say—what the d—l are you doing—hah—hah 
hah.” I thought the fellow would die laughing, 
“give us your hand my boy and d—n the pistols,” 
at the same time dashing his own at some distance 
from him, which by-the-bye exploded with the con- 
cussion, and came near performing the “coup de 
grace’ on the person of my second) “give us your 
hand I say, and allow me to make you acquainted 
with my brother-in-law, Sir Frank Hilberton,” and 
we clutched fists like old friends, Sir Francis laugh- 
ing all the while. But gentlemen, I replied, perfectly 
thunderstruck, what 7s the meaning of this. Nota 
word, Harry, jump in my tilbury, you shall hear it 
all, but d—n the fellow he has some spirit, why 
Harry you dog—you’re game, you are, give us your 
hand again, and he hugged and kissed me like a 
child, while Sir Frank kept up a continual roar ot 
laughter. ‘There must be some reason for this, 
thought I, as we mounted Marmeduke’s handsome 
equipage, accompanied by his pretended surgeon, 
and drove back to the village at a spanking rate, 
leaving my second to find his way back to the col- 
lege loaded with the pistols and case. 


Anna Montrose, now, Lady Anna Hilberton, 
was a being of perfection, if anything earthly can 
be perfect, at least I thought so from the first mo- 
ment I saw her—Q had you seen her full dark 
eyes and the floed of tenderne s that flowed from 
them whenever her gaze was directed to her hus- 
band, the variable expression of her heavenly coun- 
tenance, which was but the mirror of the soul with- 
in, her lovely ringlets, which, notwithstanding her 
bridal dress, were permitted to flow over a neck and 
shoulders of transcendent beauty; had you seen 
her luscious lip, her budding form, taken one look 
at her small white hand, one look more, at her 
splendid foot, and Lady Anna, is pronounced an 
Houri. She was beautiful, and notwithstanding all 
the high blood of the county, strove for her hand, 
her eyes would still chase the manly form of Sir 
Frank Hilberton, and her sweetest smiles, her sof- 
test accents were reserved for him alone. Yes, she 
loved him—as a woman can love, and when she 
heard that the engagement between them had come 
to the ears ef Sir Charles Versey, Marquis of 
L , and that this nobleman in an ungovernable 
fit of jealousy and rage, at the slight which had at- 
tended his addresses, and the success of his rivals, 
had insulted, challenged, and left Sir Francis 
wounded on the ground, she hastened on the wings 
of love and fear to “smooth his pillow and beguile 
his hours.” On her way she passed through the 
village of H. and knowing her brother Marmeduke 
to be within a short distance, she dispatched a mes- 
senger post haste to inform him of her arrival at 
the village, and requesting hisimmediate assistance 
and presence. Montrose accompanied her, and so 
rejoiced was she to find, on her arrival at that 
Sir Francis was not only very slightly wounded, 
but delighted beyond measure at her kind solicitude 
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for him, that she rewarded him on the spot, with 
her hand, and they returned as happy as two hearts 
blended in one, can be. Such was the lovely being 
te whom I was introduced on my arrival at the vil- 
lage, and she it was, whom I had seen but a fort- 
night before under entire different circumstances. 
Then she was almost frantic with fear for the fate of 
her lover, now, she was so uappy, she said, (for Sir 
Frank was a fond husband.) Did I require any 
other explanation to the mystery? certainly not 
but I blamed myself for my hot-headed rashness and’ 
folly—doubly rash for having been the cause of so 
much unnecessary wretchedness to my poor sister, 
and having given an account of her future husband 
so derogatory to his character, but I apolegised 
frankly and honestly, though they all assured me it 
was not necessary, as I was under a very natural 
mistake at the time. A short time after, Montrose 
and Louise became man and wife, with the consent 
of all parties, and though she is my sister, I will 
say for her, that a fairer bride or more lovely 
woman “ne’er plighted faith with man,” and if all 
of gentleness, good spirits and thorough devotion 
to her husband can make a man happy—then is 
Sir Marmeduke’s cup of bliss complete, for all 
these qualifications he possesses in his charming 
wife. GREENWOOD. 
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NIGHT—MUSINGS. 





Original. 





“ Ye stars which are the poetry of Heaven.” 
Childe Harold. 


*Tis night o’er the landscape ;—the last gleam of day, 
That lingered awhile in the west, 

Has faded and fled from my vision away, 
And sunk with its god to his rest. 

The broad wing of darkness, in silence is spread, 
O’er meadow and hamlet and hill; 

The wild winds that whistled by day-light are dead, 
The pulse of existence stands still. 


The living creation that stirred through the day, 
E’en the few that awaited its close, 

Have shrunk from their daily employment away, 
And yielded to nature’s repose. 

The magical genius of night’s drowsy power, 
Over man is beginning to creep ; 

*Tis a pause in existence,—that Lethean hour 
When the world is enveloped in sleep. 


Now turn from the millions that slumber belew, 
To the glory that streams from the sky ; 

Ten thousand bright oracles beam in that glow, 
And utter their voices on high. 

All climes and all changes, O stars! ye have seen, 
While wheeling your course round the earth, 

The brightest and blackest of deeds that have been 
Since ye chanted the song of her birth. 


Whilst the rock and the river, the ocean and plain, 
Have kept not the form of their prime, 

Whilst man and his works have resisted: in vain 
The merciless gnawing of time. 














NIGHT—TO C. P. F. 


Whilst ocean’s broad waste, in the voice of its roar, 
Though defying the impress of age, 

In bellowing pride round its surf-fretted shore, 
Has dashed the wild wrecks of its rage :— 

Yet you are unchanged, ye far-glittering spheres! 
That deck the dark mantle of night, 

While ceaseless has rolled the dull current of years 
Beneath the broad sheen of thy light. 

in thy constant gaze all the children of earth 
in perpetual unjon are bound; 

Though distant the day and the spot of their birth, 
One bond ot communion have tound. 


Thou fair orb! whose light o’er the cradle of day, 
On the couch of her dyingis shed, 

O’er the garden of Eden thou shed’st the same ray 
W hen night first the earth overspread. 

By thy setting beam oft the minstrel hath sung, 
And his melody pour’d to the air, 

O’er Israel’s mountains thy light thou hast flung 
On the pilgrim low bending in prayer. 

Thy glory pure Pleiades! blazing through space. 
The soul of the Prophet’s once fired, 

And millions attempted thy wonders to trace, 
£’re the sun of thy sister expired. 

And myriads shall vet see thy form in the sky, 
In the same simple grandeur arrayed, 

Till the last son of Adam in loneliness die, 
Or the last of thy bright circle fade. 


O night! thy disclosures the soul overwhelm, 
When fancy disdaining control, 

Pursues her w.!d flight through the measureless reali, 
Where suns and their satellites roll, 

Vast fabrie! the precincts of thy starry dome, 
The space of the universe span— 

Eternity’s emblem—the spirits high home, 
The Deity pictured in man. PIERRE. 





Original 
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Ask ye lady why my words are cold: and 
My mien forbidden? why I often stand 
Unconsciously in deep dejection? why 
My heart bounds not with merriment—my eye 
Lights not with gladness,—though I stand among 
The gay,—the fair,—the beautiful—the young ?— 
Ask why the withered branch sends forth no shoot, 
The scathed tree no leaves,—the deaden’d root 
No flowers !— 
Can man be gay when every hope has fled ? 
Can triends be glad, while standing around the dead, 
Can one who stands alone beside the grave 
Of early love, rejoice ?—~or can the slave 
Press to his heart, the goading chain, and smile? 
Let those who have no cause for tears, beguile 
Their hours with song, and dance,—their time wit! 

glee,— 
I ask no tears from them, for mine, or me, 
Earth has no sympathy for those whe mourr, 
Friend has no tear for friend,—grief must alone 

borne.. i. 
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EAST VIEW OF CHHRCH OF NOTRE DAM. 


Childebert I. of France is said to have laid, 
about the year 522, the foundation of the old 
Church of Notre Dam. The present building 
was commenced in the reign of Robert, (about 
1010,) and was continued by Philip Augustus, 
under the direetion of Maurice de Sully, Bishop 
of Paris. This prelate showed great taste, and 
no less skill in forming the plan of this fine 
church. Its erection was carried on by several 
other bishops of the isos!» until it 






was completed. The dispos f its parts was 
nobly conceived and admira xecuted; it is 
indeed justly considered as one of the finest spe- 
cimens of ecclesiastical architecture. Its length 
is 390 French feet, its breadth 144, and its 
height, from the ground to the roof, is 104 feet. 

Along the whole length of the building extend 
120 massy columns, forming a double colon- 
nade: 297 such columns, each cut from a single 
block, are interspersed through different parts 
of the Cathedral. The style of the architecture 
is a bold and delicate Gothic. 

The facade presents three irregular porti- 
coes, richly ornamented. They were adorned, 
previous to the revolution, with statues, which 
were at that period destroyed. The centre 
portico is of modern architecture. 

in the interior, steps of Languedoc marble 
conduct to the sanctuary, the altar of which has 
been greatly admired. It is 3 feet 8 inches long 
and 3 feet high; it has 8 circular supporters, 
which, as well as the steps, are of white mar- 
ble. In front are three bass reliefs. The re- 
galia of Charlemagne and many gold and silver 
vases are exhibited here, together with the 
splendid rebes made for the clergy at the coro- 
nation of Bonaparte, and presented by him to 
this Cathedral. They are still worn on fete 
days, but the bees, with which they have been 
adorned, have been exchanged for lilies. Among 
the modern ornaments here is a Sun of gold, 
presented by Louis X VIII. in commemoration 
of the success of the French in Spain in 1823. 


TIVOLI— gM LY. 


Tivoli, on the Teverone, remarkable for its 
classical associations and beautiful situation, is 
the capital of a district in the Campagna di 
Roma; population, 5500; eighteen miles north- 
east of Rome. The Teverone here precipitates 
itself nearly 100 feet in one mass,.and then 
rashes through a chasm of the rock into a ca- 
vern below. Here are some beautiful ruins in 
the vicinity, the remains of the ancient Tibur. 
Near the town is also the Solfatara, or Lago di 

agni. 

Amongst the antiquities of Tivoli are some 
extensive ruins near the town, which have re- 
ceived the name of the villa of Maecenas. They 
are beautifully situated on the highest ridge of 
the heights, and present, on the one side, a view 
of Rome in the distance, and on the other the 
Teverone with its magnificent rocks and falls. 
The ruins are remarbable for the range of lofty 
doric arcades which they display, and which 
add greatly to the beauty of a scene which at- 
tracted the admiratien and employed the pencil 
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of Wilson. All the remains of the Tiburtine 
villas have been appropriated, by the ingenuity 
of antiquarians and guides, to various classical 
owners, and the traveller is conducted to the 
villas of Lepidus, of Archias, and of Propertius, 
without the expression of a doubt with regard to 
the proprietorship. A few of the ancient edi- 
fices have a better title tothe names which they 
enjoy, as the villa of Quintilius Varus, still cal- 
led Quintiliana, and celebratcd in the verse of 
Horace. 





—— 





Original}. 


THE MOTHER AND BOY. 
A Sketch—from a Picture. 


BY JOHN 8S. DU SOLLE.: 

“That picture.” said my friend, “represents the 
overwhelming influence of grief, which, even amid a 
landscape the most touchingly beautiful, can discover 
nothing remarkable.” 

MEMOIRES D’UNE ARTISTE. 
*Tis a beautiful spot! and yet, lonely, and wild, 
Where the mother sits fondling her fair-hair’d child; 
*Tis a beautiful spot! for their grassy seat, 
Is jewelled with flowers, and at their feet, 
A gurgling stream goes skipping along, 
Soothing their ears with its dreamy song. 
*Tis a beautiful spot! and so gay to the eye! 
E’en the wind seems to lull as its breathings go by ; 
And to linger enrapt where the wild-flowers bloom, 
‘To kiss off the dew drops, or drink the perfume, 
Or stir the thick foliage the dark ivy weaves, 
In its playful-like wantonness ;—while through the 

leaves 

Of the larch, and the cedar, acacia, and pine,. 
In many a flickering, figureless line, 
The bright sun peeps, with a laughing glance, 
That lights up the wild-wood’s duskiest haunts! 
Startling the fawn from her timid retreat, 
Till the depths echo back the quick tread ot her feet : 
Bathing with blushes of crimson, the rose, 
And waking the birds from their leafy repose ; 
Till there bursts into song, from invisible throats, 
A fountain of music’s most exquisite notes. 





Above, as below, all is lovely! the air 

Seems calm as the breathings of angels are: 
While the delicate hue of the mellow sky, 
Seems dabbled with clouds of a gorgeous dye 
That move not, but motionless seem to be, 
Like ruby isles, in some lone blue sea, 


Tis a beautiful spot! and yet mother and boy 
Are quiet, and wordless,—but not with joy! 
They gaze on the loveliness scattered around, 
With eyes that are gushing with tears! 
—They have found 
That the charms of earth’s fairest, deliglitfullest part, 
Cannot soften one pang of the bursting heart : 
That sorrow, like love, claims (ihe tyrant!) alone, 
Every hope, feeling, thought, every word as his own; 
And suffering no rival t’exist within call, 
Omnipotent reigneth, or, reigns not at all, 
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THE PIRATE & THE CRUISER. 


The wind had blown from the eastward for ten 
whole days, and the fiecet which lay at anchor off 
Harwich were prevented from going to sea. Se- 
veral of the crews were on shore anxiously waiting 
to see “blue Peter” flying at the mast-head; but 
they looked out in vain: the wind still kept them 
locked in. 

The Dauntless was lying at the harbour’s mouth, 
waiting for the first chance to get away, that she 
might drop down to Portsmouth previous to her 
leaving the British coast, as she was destined to go 
in pursuit of a desperate pirate named Gonsalvo, 





who had, under cover of the Spanish flag, greatly | 


annoyed the merchant traders, robbing and murder- 
ing their crews, and destroying their ships. The 
crew of this vessel were not allowed to remain en 
shore, in order that they might be ready to put to 
sea the moment the wind would chop round in their 
favour. 





hovered over the vessel and pitched upon our top- 
sail yards: that was a bad omen, you'll allow; and 
although we fired blank cartridges at them, they 
would not come down, till Tom Pipes fetched them 
down with a charge of small shot.” 

“ But, friend Peter,” said Junk, “I’m afraid you 
give way too much to these superstitious fancies; 
we have met with no ill fortune since we set sail, 
except, to be sure, that we have got windbound be- 
fore we have cleared the British coast, but that’s 


not Nota mista a matter of accident.” 







«“ Not a misfi !” exclaimed Peter Deleful— 
“JT think it is. “Mecidents are misfortunes ar’nt 
the; ? What the devil’s the difference between 
them! If you break your neck by accident, that’s 
a misfortune a’n’t it? So now, Mister Wiseacre, 
I should like to know what is the difference be- 
tween accident and misfortune ?” 

“ Why a great deal,” replied Junk. ‘A man 
may find a sum of money by aecident—that’s no 
misfortune is it? A rieh relation may die by acci- 








One evening the crew were taking their grog be- | der 
low ; one or two acquaintances had been admitted | is it?” 
on board; and by way of keeping up the hilarity | 


of the evening, Tom Pipes was called upon for a| your own tactics there. 


dent, and leave one a fortune, that’s no misfortune 


“Stop there—bring to, Master Junk ; you upset 
I grant that the accident 


song. ‘T'om, nothing loth, began to clear his voice | is no misfortune to him that obtains the property ; 


ready for harmony; but Peter Doleful, one of the | 


crew, rose up and protested against any singing— 
“because,” said he, “the wind blows pretty stiff 
just now, and singing may increase it.” 

“ Belay, belay!” cried Gunnel, the helmsman— 
“let’s have none of your superstitious palaver now, 
old Peter; we never try to pass a merry hour or 
two, but what you attempt to throw a wet blanket 
over us.” 

« A song, a song!” roared some twenty voices, 
and Tom Pipes struck up, well aided by a powerful 
chorus :— 


Blue Peter at the mast head flying, 
Warns us to set sail again ; 

The pirate bold, our threats defying, 
Scorning fear still ploughs the main. 

But if once our guns should reach him, 
Then his mettle shall be tried— 

Grappled close we’ll quickly teach him 
Britons will not be defied ! 


Tom Pipes gave this in true sailor’s style, and 
met with due applause from his hearers; but Peter 
Deoleful sat with his arms folded, and although all 
his messmates were full of merriment, he scorned 
to join in it. “You sing about Blue Peter,” said 
he, “but I’m afraid it will be a long time before you 
see him flying at the mast head.” 

«What ails you now, friend Peter?” asked Jack 
Junk—“what new maggot has got into your head?” 

“It’s no use gibing and jeering in that way, 
Master Junk,” replied Peter Doleful—« I positive- 
ly tell you we shall have no luck this voyage.— 
Here we have been at anchor in these roads for 
ten days, and here we are likely to remain, for the 
wind seems determined to set right in your teeth.— 
I remember when we were going to weigh from 
Yarmouth there were two cursed crows or ravens 


but don’t mean to say that the accident is no mis- 
fortune to the person who is killed by it. No, no, 
Master Junk—if you attempt to sail on that tack, 
you are sure to go to leeward. I ain’t superstitious; 
but although you and the rest of the crew may 
sneer at it, be assured that there are omens and 
forewarnings of what is about to happen: as for in- 
stance, recollect the very day we were preparing to 
sail, didn’t that old tom-cat scratch under his left 
ear, just before we left the George and Dragon; 
and when I said it foreboded ill-luck, you all laugh- 
,ed at me; but I was right: for poor Tom Jigger 
who had carried too mueh sail aloft, lost his bear- 
ing as he was stepping aboard, pitched into the wa- 
ter, and was drowned; that was an accident, and | 
suppose you'll allow it to be a misfortune. Don’t 
you remember w the owners in London paid 
Jack White, the bOatswain’s mate, with a check, 
and because we were in a hurry, he held it to the 
fire to dry; and didn’t I say, ‘ Jack White, you 
should never dry writing by the fire, because it’s 
unlucky ; you all Jaughed at me then; but I was 
right: for Jack White had the flaps of his flushing 
coat cut off, and pockets, check, money, and all 
were grabbled by some land pirate, at he was on his 
way to the bankers, and there he went full sail 
down Cornhill, like a vessel that had lost her mizen: 
that was an accident and misfortune too, or the de- 
vil’s in it!” 

Jack Junk gave up the argument; he declared 
Peter to be incorrigible, and therefore left him to 
pursue his own course. Their visiters took leave, 
and went ashore; the night watch was set, and Pe 
ter Doleful retired to his hammock, to ponder on fu- 
ture untoward events. 


Brazio de Hiero was a most notorious pirate, who 








with twenty daring associates ravaged the seas.— 
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The most tempting rewards were offered for his| been so propitious to me as to yourself. Not sa- 
capture cither dead or alive; but all attempts had | tisfied with the sums I gained on the night we 
hitherto proved fruitless. He was no common de- | played with loaded dice, I went once more to the 
predator, but had descended from a noble family ; | gaming-table, and took with me what I supposed to 
his youthful days, however, had been improperly | be loaded dice: but the demon had deserted me—I 
spent: he had associated with designing young ca- | had by mistake taken proper dice instead of loaded 
valiers who frequented the gaming table, and this} ones. Not being aware of the error I had com- 
planted the seed of his future misfortunes. He | mitted, I staked heavily ; I lost at every throw, and 
had been affianced to a lady of considerable attrac- | left the gaming-table without a single sequin to 
tions, and their union was shortly to take place; he | help myself. I rushed into the street almost fran- 
had, however, squandered av o much money, | tic; I knew not where to fly fer succour, until I 
and so encumbered his estate ing and extra- {casually heard a party talking of your intended 
vagance, that he found his finances fall se short of | marriage; this reminded me of you, andI come to 
what had been anticipated by the lady’s parents, | ask your aid.” 
that he felt ashamed to meet them until he had in| SBrazio was surprised and chagrined. “ What 
some degree repaired his fallen fortune. In conse-| would you have me do?” said he. “ You, who 
quence of this the day of their union had from time | can fool away a fortune in a few hours, would find 
to time been delayed; until at last the day was ir- | the trifling aid which I could afford of little benefit.” 
revocably fixed, and no excuse was left for further; «'T'rifling aid!’ exclaimed Juan, as he darted a 
procrastination. He consulted with his companions ' furious look on Brazio—“ Do you think I come to 
what was best to be done; the result of their @n- | supplicate like a poor beggar !—No, in this respect 
conference was, that one more attempt should be! I command! Either give me a part of your ill-got- 
made at the gaming-table, but not on the uncertain | ten wealth this instant, or, ere another hour passes, 
chance by which their former play had been guided: | your greatness shall crumble inte mere nothing- 
loaded dice were now to be used, and other despe-' ness!” 
rate means resorted to. Fortune at this seemed to! « What mean you?” exclaimed Brazio. 
favour him, and he left the gaming-house with a} “To confess my participation in the late gamb- 
heavy sum of money. He was overjeyed with his | ling affair, when we played with loaded dice,” re- 
good fortune, and inwardly chuckled at the unfortu- | plied Juan; “to expose you, and 
nate dupes he had plundered. The day of his | “ Hush!” exclaimed Brazio-—-“not so loud! 
nuptials approached, and he now felt none of those | Here is my purse—it is full of reals; take it, and 
terrors or fears of exposure which but a few days | quickly leave me; if we are seen together, it may 
since had threatened him. He purchased a splen-| be the ruin of us both.” 
did equipage, his mansion was furnished like a pa-|_ Voices were heard; and Juan net wishing to be 
lace, and he now seemed to defy the further frowns | seen in his present disordered state, quitted Brazio, 
of fortune; but never once did he listen to the voice | saying, “I leave you now, but we shall shortly 
of conscience, which told him he had purchased | meet again.” ‘Ihe voices sounded nearer, and se- 
grandeur and riches by treacherous and dishonest | veral servants who had been in quest of Brazio 
means. approached, and informed him he was waited for at 
The day at length arrived. Brazio de Hiero, ar-| the mansion. He followed them and was couduct- 
rayed in the most costly habiliments, entered his | ed into the presence ef Donna Isidora and her fa- 
carriage : it rolled on swiftly, and soon reached the ther, surrounded by many noble guests, before 
mansion of Isidora. The ants attended at the | whom the marriage ceremony was performed. 
door of the carriage ; he descended the steps; the 
morning was beautifully serene, and he determined 
to take a circuit through the garden instead of en- 
tering the houseat once. He had already advanced 
down an avenue thickly planted on each side, when 
a man suddenly started from behind a statue, and 
stood before him; his cloak was raised so high as 
nearly to cover hisface. “Signor,” said the stran- 














The Dauntless lay at Harwich two days longer, 
when the wind veered reund to the N. W. and she 
put tosea. A tide took them through the Sweyn, 
and they came to anchor for a short time in Dover 
roads. Next morning the wind was favourable for 
running through the Ckannel, and the Dauntless 
pegs $- cut through the water gaily. ‘The crew were con- 
oa » “before you enter the mansion I must have @| gyatulating themselves on the favourable weather 
ew words with you. which they now experienced, when they observed 

“You!” exclaimed Brazio—“a perfect stranger! | Peter Doleful coming slowly towards them, with 
what can be your motive ?” his usual countenance. ‘ Well, Peter, how fare 

“Tm no stranger, but your accomplice in villa- you, old chap?” said Tom Pipes—“Fine breeze of 
ny!” replied the intruder, as he uncovered his face. | wind right aft—canvass well filled—-going at the 

“Juan de Alva!” exclaimed Brazio. ‘rate o| ten knots—soon see the Atlantic, eh ;” 

“'The same,” answered Juan. «“T wish we may,” replied Peter, with his usual 

“ Speak quickly, Juan,” said Brazio—“what can | doubtful look—“I wish we may ; but I fear the 
occasion this interruption !—be brief, for my ab-| yind won’t last long in this quarter.” 
sence at such a moment may cause suspicion, and| «« What, more omens!” said Jack Tompson with 
rum my expectations.” a leer. 


“Thus then it is,” said Juan: “Fortune has not} “ Yes, more omens,” returned Peter, with a look 
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of rebuke. “That d—d cargo of pigs will spoil 
all, If the Captain couldn’t dine without pork at 
his table, why couldn’t he have it ready killed.—- 
Pigs at best of times are not lucky. Now only 
look at that ugly porker with his nose pointed right 
ahead. What do you suppose he is loeking at so 
intently 1” 

“ By my shoulI can’t tell,” replied Pat Larkins, 
the carpenter. 

“Ah, you ignorant lubber, I thought so,” re- 
plied Peter. “He’s looking at the wind to be 
sure: he sees it plain enough——wind right ahead ; 
we shall have it slap in our teeth before two hours 
are over.” 

_ The crew laughed at Peter’s prophecy; but it 
was not quite such a hearty laugh as was the ge- 
neral custom. That pigs see wind was not alto- 
gether disbelieved, and that the pig’s snout was 
pointed right ahead was beyond a doubt. Hour af- 
ter hour succeeded, but the wind still kept aft.— 
Evening came, wind stillfavorable. Peter and se- 
veral of the crew had gone below to get their grog. 
Pat Larkins, who smarted under Peter’s rebuke, 
couldn’t forbear having a fling at him. “ Where’s 
the wind now?” roared Pat with a laugh, and a 
mischievous glance of the eye. 

“In the north,” replied Peter drily. 

“ And the pig’s nose to the south!” exclaimed 
Pat—“ Blood and turf, it’s impossible, man! How 
can the pig keep his nose to the south, and see the 
wind from the north—unless to be sure he might 
squint a small trifle ?” 


Peter looked mysterious, and with a solemn 
countenance disdainfully eyed Pat Larkins as he 
said, “What can you expect from an Irishman but 
a blunder? Now, to show you that you have no 
more brains ‘than our sternpost, I'll just explain 
matters a little. I have been at sea many years, 
and have always paid strict attention to signs of 
changes of weather, and such like prognostications; 
and that a pig sees wind is more than all your phi- 
losophers and astrology chaps can contradict. This 
pig of ours, as you all know, pointed due south, 
and we should have had the wind from that quar- 
ter in less than two hours, had.it not been for a 
scheme which fortunately entered my head at the 
moment.” 

«“ And what scheme was that ?” inquired Pat. 

“ Why,” said Peter, “I lifted the pig in my 
arms, and turned him right round with his nose to 
the northward.” 


Pat and the crew burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter. “ Ay, ay, laugh away,” cried Peter with a 
sneer: “ but, depend upon it, if it had not been. for 
this expedient, we should have been blown back a 
hundred miles by daybreak. And you, Mister Pat 
Lark ns—you’re a pretty lubber to go to attempt to 
overhaul my grammatics and my learning, a’n’t 
you !--what a pretty mess you made of it when 
our vessel was new rigged, and we were so pester- 
ed with company that the Captain was obliged to 
excuse himself from allowing any more strangers 
aboard till we got out of harbour, a pretty bull you 


“ The devil a bit of bull was there about it, Mis- 
ter Peter,” said Pat; “but I gave a clane, dacent, 
off hand answer to a plain question, as my mess- 
mates here shall decide: Our ship lay alongside the 
pier; all the crew were on shore except the Cap- 
tain, myself, and the Mate. The Captain and 
Mate were down below, overhauling a chart, and I 
remained on deck te give answers to any inquiries, 
Presently there comes a great big gentleman with 
his head as thickly powdered as if Katty Maloney 
had emptied her r-tub over him. ‘I want to 
come on board, see the ship,’ says he. ‘You 
can’t do that thing just now,’ says I. ‘ And why 
not?’ says he. ‘ Because there’s nobody aboard 
but the Captain, and he’s just gone ashore,’ says I, 
Now where’s the bull in that, messmates ?” 

A roar of laughter followed; and the crew pro- 
mised themselves a good cargo of mirth as long as 
they could set Peter and the Irishman foul of each 
other. 

®iymouth Sound was now but a few miles dis- 
tant; and they brought up in order to take on board 


‘two military officers who wished to accompany the 


Captain, to whom they were related. ‘They shortly 
set sail again. The wind was blowing a stiff breeze 
from N. N. E.; Peter was at the helm; they were 
running a narrow channel, sounding ; and Peter 
knew that extreme attention was necessary, on ac- 
count of the number of shoals which were close to 
them. One of the officers was standing near the 
binnacle, carelessly looking round, while he was 
whistling ‘Rule Brittannia.’ Peter looked at him 
once on twice with a countenance somewhat tinged 
with dissatisfaction, till, not able to contain himself 
any longer, he turned to him saying, “ Don’t whis- 
tle, if you please, Sir.” 

“Not whistle!” ejaculated the officer“ My 
good fellow, what harm can there be in whistling?” 

“ Perhaps a great deal just now,” replied Peter. 

«That is odd,” observed the officer: “you must 
be a very extraordinary being; not two hours since 
you were whistling yourself.” 

“ Ay, that may beg replied Peter ; “but we had 
no wind at that time, but now we have got more 
than we want.” 

«“ What!” said the officer, “has whistling any 
influence over the wind ?” 

“‘ Most undoubtedly,”’ replied Peter, with a grave 
and somewhat consequential gesture. “ Never 
whistle when it blows hard; but whenever you 
you are becalmed, you may whistle for a wind if 
you like.” 

The officer smiled, turned on his heel, and went 
down to the cabin, leaving Peter to deal with the 
rising wind in what manner he might think propel- 





The noble guests at the mansion of Donna Isi- 
dora partook of a splendid banquet after the mar- 
riage ceremony, and it was late ere the festivities of 
the evening concluded. The new-married pair en- 
tered Brazio’s carriage, and returned to his man- 
sion. The next morning Isidora’s father visited 
them, and put Brazio into possession of the fortune 





made of it then sure enough.” 





which he had promised to bestow on the marriage 
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of his daughter. About a month after that period, 
one evening. when Brazio was about to retire for 
the night, a servant entered, and informed him that 
a stranger, who declined to give his name, desired 
to see him instantly. Brazio turned pale; the hour 
was late ;-—could it be another of the gamblers 
come to exact further aid ;-—-he knew not what to 
think. At first he thought of refusing to see him; 
but a moment’s reflection told him that would be 
an act of cowardice, and this was a moment when 
nothing but bold measures wo ithim. He de- 
scended to an apartment <joi te hall; heen- 
tered ; Juan was seated there, Brazio gazed at him 
with surprise. “ What now?” said he—*“ Did I 
not give you the aid you required ‘—-why would 
you trouble me further ?” 

“Signor Brazio,” replied Juan, with a kind of 
ceremonious sneer, “I do not understand you; I 
had expected you would have given a more friendly 
welcome to one so deeply interested in your fortype; 
but as you appear impatient, I will at once oxfiiin 
the cause of my visit. You cannot have forgotten 
the success which attended us at the gaming,table, 
when you made use of the leaded dice ; we laughed 
heartily at the dupes whom we had defrauded, and 
little dreamed that we should be discovered.” 

“ Discovered !”” ejaculated Brazio. 

“ Ay, discovered,” rejoined Juan. “You look agi- 
tated—your countenance turns pale; but you need 
not fear at present ; your safety depends upon your 
own conduct. Now mark me—it has been disco- 


vered that you were the person who introduced the. 


loaded dice, and this very evening you would have 
had a visit from some of those unfortunates who 
were plundered. I could not, however help feeling 
for your situation: I called to mind tha you had 
just become united te a young and amiable wife, 
while I had neither wife ner children to sympathize at 
any misfortune which might befall me ; I therefore 
made up my mind to become a victim to friendship, 
and save you from disgrace: I denied that you had 
any knowledge of the dice being loaded ; and with 
a great deal of humility and apparent sorrow, have 
confessed that I was the guilty person.” 

“ Generous friend,” exclaimed Brazio, “such a 
noble sacrifice shall not go unrewarded.” 

“T don’t intend to go unrewarded,”’ replied Juan 
significantly ; “ and that is the occasion of my pre- 
sent visit. In order to save time I have drawn up 
a paper—all you have to do is to sign it, and our 
business is settled at once.” 

“ What is the purport of this paper?” inquired 
Brazio, 

“Tt simply acknowledges certain obligations due 
to me, in censideration of which you agree to as- 
sign half your present estate to me.” 

“ Madman!” exclaimed Brazio furiously. “Seoner 
would I beg my bread from door to door; rather be 
condemned te the galleys, than stoop to such con- 
ditions !” 

“Don’t be in a passion, Signor Brazio,” replied 
Juan—“ I am cool you perceive. You do not choose 
to sign the paper—well, you shall have your wish, 
and therefore I will use my interest to have you 


S* 





sent to the galleys. Geod evening, Signor. I shall 
not trouble you with another visit. There are twelve 
more of our associates in villainy that would be 
glad to see you—I will give them your address, 
perhaps they will meet with better success than I 
have done—at any rate it would be worth a trial.” 
Juan advanced towards the door. 

“ Hold, miscreant!” exclaimed Brazio, as he 
drew forth his sword—*“ think not I will suffer you 
to escape my just vengeance—your life is in my 
power, and this moment—— ” 

“ Hush, hush, Signor Brazio,” said Juan—“Keep 
your temper asI do. Your swerd is certainly a 
sharp instrument, but I have two friends at hand, 
the sound of whose voice will ring your funeral 
knell.” 

With these words he drew forth a brace of pis- 
tols and pointed them at Brazio. The two despe- 
radoes gazed on each other—it was a picture after 
nature—it was tigers measuring the strength of 
each ether’s power. Each stood on the defensive. 
At length Juan broke silence: “ Brazio,” said he, 
“you see I am too cautious to place my life in 
jeopardy. I know you well; and I feel assured you 
are not apt to be over particular as to the method of 
silencing friends who know too much of your af- 
fairs. Sign this paper, else this moment I will de- 
nounce you to thealcade. For myself I care not, 
I would even ascend the scaffold, provided I should 
have you for a companion. I bear about me a let- 
ter addressed to Alvarez, detailing all the mal-prac- 
tices of which we have been guilty ; he would of 
course take immediate measures for your apprehen- 
sion, for you are well aware that he is not friendly 
towards you, since you have been his successful 
rival in having gained the hand and fortune of Don- 
na Isidora.” 

«“ Leave me, leave ree !”’ exclaimed Brazio—“An- 
other time we will arrange this matter.” 

“No time like the present,” replied Juan—“ I 
cannot depart without that paper. Your signature, 
Signor, your signature. ‘Time grows short; choose 
therefore between the alternative—either accede to 
my demand, or be for ever disgraeed.” 

“ May all the direst plagues that ever cursed the 
earth await on thee, thou devil!” exclaimed Bra- 
zio, as he took up the pen. 

«“ Your signature,” again exclaimed Juan, as he 
pointed to the paper with a demoniac grin, “or your 
own servants shall be the first to learn the true cha- 
racter of the man whom they serve.” 

Brazio, trembling with frenzied agitation, hastily 
signed the paper, then started up, and advancing to- 
wards the door, exclaimed, “ Wretch, begene, and 
never let me see you more !” 


“Signor, you shall have your wish,” replied 
Juan, as he coolly folded up the paper. “ Sheuld 
I at any future time want the aid of your purse, I 
will not come myself, I will send Alvarez—my 
friend Alvarez—Alvarez, your rival.”” With these 
words he rushed into the street and instantly dis- 
appeared. 


Brazio sent all the servants to rest, and” rushing 
into his private chamber, loaded a brace ef pistols, 

















and throwing his cloak over his shoulders, quitted 
the mansion by a door which opened to the garden 
at the back, by which means he hoped to overtake 
Juan and wreak his vengeance on him. From the 
moment he had been compelled to sign the paper 
he had come to a resolution that Juan should not 
live to reap the benefits of it. Brazio was fully 
aware of the danger that attended his murderous 
project. He knew the power which the relatives 
of Juan possessed in Spain, as well as the danger 
of embroiling himself with his old associates, and 
he therefore determined to sacrifice his victim se- 
cretly. Juan had also acted with some discretion, 
or at least with a determination that Brazio should 
not escape if he assassinated him, for he had given 
a letter to his servant with strict orders to present it 
to Alvarez should he not return home at midnight. 
The contents of this letter would state that if he 
should not see him within an hour, he migbt con- 
clude he had been assassinated by Brazio. 

It was near midnight when Brazio reached the 
strada. He listened for awhile, all was quiet ; he 
proceeded a little further—he paused—a footstep 
was heard at some distance; he retired behind the 
pillar cf a portico near at hand; the footsteps ap- 
proached—it was Juan. 

«“ Perish, most execrable villain ?”’ exclaimed Bra- 
zio, as he fired his pistol at his head. Juan reeled 
and fell. Brazio instantly tore open the vest, and 
triumphantly plucked from thence the paper which 
Juan had that evening forced him to sign. The 
report of the pistol had alarmed some of the inhabi- 
tants; and Brazio knowing that his safety depend- 
ed on his reaching home before his absence could 
be noticed, snatched up the pistol and herried away. 
He reached the garden-gate, through which he pas- 
sed unobserved, proceeded to the chamber, replaced 
his cloak and pistols, and retired to his room with- 
out any of the servants being aware that he had 
been from home. 

Juan heving failed to return home at midnight, 
his servants delivered the letter to Alvarez. ‘Two 
hours had passed, and accordingly, he, with a party, 
set out in search of him. ‘They observed several 
people gathered round a wounded man. They ap- 
proached, and, to their surprise and horror, beheld 
the corpse of Juan. They loudly exclaimed against 
Brazio, whom they designated as his murderer. 
One man among them, who had the appearance of 
a mariner, had picked up the pistol which lay near 
the bedy; and hearing the name of Brazio, seemed 
to recognise it. 


«“ Brazio!” exclaimed he. “Surely I know that 
name.” 

At the instant Alvarez and his party would have 
proceeded in a body to Brazio’s house, but were re- 
strained by the mariner. 

«“ Don’t be so hasty,” said he: “ this affair seems 
to be wrapt in mystery, and it may be diffcult to fix 
the charge of murder on Brazio. I know him; let 
me go to him alone, and I shail, perhaps, be able te 
elicit enough to criminate him.” 


Alvarez and his friends agreed to this, and Ovie- 
da (that was the mariner’s name) arrived at the 
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mansion of Brazio next morning, and, with some 
difficulty obtained an interview. When Brazio en- 
tered the chamber, his countenance was pale and 
haggard, his step faltered, and his eye glanced keen- 
ly but fearfully on Ovieda. 

“ Friend Brazio,” said the mariner, “ you do not 
seem to recollect me. Have you quite forgotten 
your old acquaintance Ovieda ?” 

Brazio drew back in horror. 

“ Nay,” continued Ovieda, “you have nothing 
to fear from me. ouble myself little about land 
affairs now. It i8*full ten years since I have been 
on terra firma. I have made the sea my residence: 
I have as fine a vessel as ever stemmed the wave, 
and I mean to live and die in her. But my time is 
short; I must be on board again before night. | 
have come to warn you of a danger, and teaeh you 
how to avoid it.” He paused and looked around. 
“Are wealone? Are there any listeners ?” 

Py o,” replied Brazio. “ Speak low, and no one 
cafoverhear vou.” 

«Listen then,” said Ovieda —“ Juan has been 
murdered, and suspicion points at you.” 

« At me?” exclaimed Brazio, in agitation. “My 
servants can bear witness that I did not leave the 
house the whole evening.” 


I dare say they will,’ rejoined Ovieda; “ but 
there is one circumstance which you will find it 
difficult to get over. This pistol, which has been 
recently discharged, and which laid near the body of 
the murdered man, bears a handsome silver plate, 
on which your name is engraved.” 


“ Brazio steod motionless. Ovieda had, indeed, 
spoken truly; for at the moment he took the pa- 
pers from the open vest of Juan, his pistols fell out, 
and the night being dark, he had, by mistake, taken 
one of Juan’s pistols, and left his own in its stead. 

“Signor Brazio,” said Oveida, “ you see I know 
the whole of the matter, and I am the only one whe 
can fix the murder on you. Come, I will not be 
unreasonable. I don’t want to see you mount the 
scaffold through my. meaus, nor can I suffer such a 
golden opportunity asthis toescape. You are rich. 
Share your purse with me,—-asI have formerly 
done with you,—and, for the present, I will con- 
ceal you from your enemies. Alvarez would give 
his head and ears to be master of the evidence which 
I possess. He would gladly agree to give ten thous- 
and piastres to bring you to the scaffold. Now, ! 
will save you for half that sum But time passes 
quickly! Puton your cloak and hat, and accom- 
pany me to my lodgings; and, in the interim, ! 
will make inquiries whether Juan still lives, as also 
whether he has declared the name of his assassin.” 

Brazio hastily threw his cloak over him, and fol- 
lowed Ovieda to his lodging by the sea-shore. The 
artful Ovieda cared not a straw if Brazio and the 
whole of his associates swung together at one gib- 
bet, so that he was the gainer by it; and now he 
saw a chance of turning this to double profit. He 
sought out Alvarez, and told him that he had ob- 
tained sufficient evidence to criminate Brazio ; but 
that he would not breathe a sentence of it until he 
could disburse five thousand piastres, 
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Alvarez was astonished at the demand, and re- 
fused to accede. “ Fool,” said he to Ovieda, “do 
you forget that I have nothing more to do than to 
get some Alguazils, and go and seize on the assas- 
sin, and bring him to justice.” 

« True,” replied Ovieda; “but where will you 
go to look for him ?”’ 

«“ Where but at his ewn house ?”’ replied Alvarez. 

Ovieda smiled. “Tut, tut, Signor,” said he, 
“no man wil! wait while the halter comes to him. 
Brazio is too good a judge to remgin at home until 
the officers go to fetch him.” , 

«“ Where then must I seek him?” inquired Al- 
varez. 

“ Wherever you please,” replied Ovieda, with a 
sarcastic grin; “but when you can pay liberally for 
the information, send for me, and I may tell you.” 
So saying, Ovieda quitted Alvarez. He was enrag- 
ed at his obstinacy, and from that moment resolved 
to compass his destruction. He therefore, returned 
to practise on the credylity of Brazio. Juan had 
died within a few minutes after he had been shot, 
without uttering a sentence; but Ovieda kept that 
a secret from Brazio, in order to suit his ewn pur- 
pose. “Bad news,” exclaimed he, as he entered 
the apartment where Brazio was anxiously waiting 
his arrival. “Juan still lives, and has accused you 
of attempting his murder. The magistrates are at 
this moment taking his depositions, because the 
physicians declare he cannot survive four-and-twen- 
ty hours. You wil! not be safe here twelve hours 
longer: at nightfall, therefore, you must take advan- 
take of the darkness, and remove to a place of great 
safety. But it will be necessary to have money ; I 
have but little on shore. You had better, therefore, 
give me an authority to receive some before it is toe 
late; for, in less than an hour, Alvarez, with the 
Alguazils, will go to take possessien of your effects.” 

“ He shall not survivethat hour,” exclaimed Bra- 
zi0. He seized Ovieda’s pistels, and rushed into 
the street, and, covering his face with his cloak, 
hastened towards his mansion, which he entered by 
the garden-door. He listeneda moment. He heard 
the voice of Isidora: she was beseeching them not 
to take her from the house. He heard a voice in 
reply ; the words were,—“ Strive to forget the as- 
sassin Brazio, and become mine.” It was the voice 
of Alvarez. Brazio instantly burst open the cham- 
ber-door—Alvarez was kneeling to Isidora, declar- 
ing his passion—an instant more, and he ceased to 
live. ‘The ball froma Brazio’s pistol had entered his 
heart, and he fell lifeless. The report of the pistol 
alarmed the servants; Brazio, fearing even the pre- 
sence of his own domestics, threw up the window, 
and leaping into the garden, was instantly out of 
sight. 

The father of Isidora had been informed of the 
nal-practices of Brazio, and had arrived at the 
mansion with a party of Alguazils, intending to 
seize him; but he was too late. Brazio was no 
where to be found. 

Ovieda had never lost sight of the main chance, 
and, in the hurry and bustle, had managed to get 
into the house, and laid his hand upon whatever 
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was valuable that he could hide under his cloak. 
He had managed to secure a casket of jewels, and 
two bags containing some thousands of piastres, 
with which he got clear off. He stopped to rest 
his load when he reached a sequestered part, thick- 
ly planted on each side. Suddenly he heard arust- 
ling among the foliage behind him. A man darted 
forth: it was Brazio! Surprise possessed the fea- 
tures of both, 

“ Where the devil did you spring from ?” inquir- 
ed Ovieda. 

Brazio, agitated, exclaimed—“ I have been oblig- 
ed to fly from my own house ; it is filled with ene- 
mies. What am I now ?—a proscribed murderer. 
My property seized ; my estate confiscased, and a 
price set on my head. What land will now give 
me shelter ?” 


“ No land at all,” rejoined Ovieda. ‘“ You must 
give up your land freaks, and take to the water. 
It’s better to run the chance of being drowned than 
being hanged. You are not quite a beggar yet, 
however; but you may thank my intrepidity for 
that. Look! hereis a casket of jewels worth more 
than a trifle; here’s a couple of bags of piastres, 
and gursed heavy I found them, too; and here are 
some bank papers, made payable to you,—wanting 
nothing but your signature. They are goodin any 
part of Spain, therefore we must give them a good 
spread of canvass, and get them passed at some dis- 
tant port before the news of your disaster gets known 
abroad. I’ve a devilish clever fellow abroad that 
does our exchange business.” 


Brazio listened to Ovieda with a vacant stare, and 
hardly seemed to notice what he said, for the events 
| of the last two days had confounded him. 

«“ Come, friend Brazio,’”’ continued Ovieda, “night 
is drawing on, and I must get abroad soon; so 
make up your mind. You are no longer safe in 
Spain ; matters are now too bad to be worse, there- 
fore, cheer up, and make the best of a bad bargain. 
Iam master of as fine a little vessel as ever dou- 
bled the coast of Spain. Come with me: your for- 
tunes shall be mine. ‘“ We'll join partnership. Give 
me your gold, and you keep the money that shall 
be paid for your bank bills. That’s fair and even 
on both sides. Come on board with me, and you 
shall live a free and merry life; and if you don’t 
like our ways, why you can return on shore to be 
hanged if you prefer it.” 

Brazio raised his clenched hand, and emphatical- 
ly vowed eternal enmity to his fellow-men. 

“'There’s my hand upenit,” exclaimed he, as he 
grasped Ovieda’s outstretched hand. “IJ am yours: 
de with me as you will.’ 

« That’s well spoken,” said Ovieda. ‘“ Nowgive 
me a helping hand with these bags. Our boat lies 
just behind yon rock, not half a mile hence: we’ll 
soon be on board our little vessel. You can just 
see the tops ef her masts peeping over that pre- 
montory, as much as to say,—‘ Come along; I’m 
waiting for you. ‘The moon will be up in two 
hours, and, as darkness is more convenient for my 
business, I shall take the liberty of leaving terra 
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Jjirma a couple of leagues astern of us before the 
moon is up.” 

They lifced up the bags of gold and jewels, en- 
tered the boat, and were soon on board the vessel. 
They weighed anchor instantly, and, when they had 
sailed about two leagues from the shore, Brazio be- 
held several additions to the crew, which appeared 
to consist of ail nations; and when Ovieda came 
on.deck after a short absente, his dress was mate- 
rially altered. He wore a large fur cap with a 
death’s head on its front, a huge cutlass, and four 
pistols. All merchandise was lowered into the hold, 
and in their place appeared small carronades. The 
men also were busy in arming themselves. Mulat- 
tos—blacks——all seemed to form a commonwealth. 
Brazio seemed at a loss to guess the cause of this 
metamorphosis, when Ovieda, observing his sur- 
prise, thus accested him : 

“Friend Brazio,—for so I must now term you,—— 
your surprise is but natural. You thought us a 
merchant or trading vessel. No such thing: we 
are a set of free fellows, and we don’t mind ma- 
king free with any valuable cargo that falls in our 
way. We are pretty well known, for we have 
kicked up some brisk freaks among the merchant 
traders, and our name has got into vogue. You 
have, doubtless, heard of the daring pirate Gonsal- 
vo! Well,lamhe! Now you know the whole 
of the matter. If you don’t like to remain on 
board, we'll put you ashore the first time we touch 
land. If you consent to remain, you shall rank 
equal with me.” 

Brazio resolved to remain on board, and, abjur- 
ing all thoughts of ever rejoining society, made up 
his mind to live and die a pirate. 





The British ship Dauntless left Falmouth, and 
was soon on the broad Atlantic. ‘They crossed the 
Bay of Biscay with a good breeze off the land, the 
weather was mild, and the seamen found their work 
comparatively light. 

One day, about two rv. m. the man on the look-out 
gave notice of a vessel a-head, under a press of can- 
vass, and, from the description, the captain suppos- 
ed her to be the pirate Gonsalvo. She came boldly 
on with Spanish colours flying at her mast-head. 

“If she is a pirate,” exclaimed the captain, “she 
has the impudence of the devil. Keep your ports 
clesed ; I think she mistakes us for a merchant- 
man.” 


The strange sail approached, lowered her Spanish 
colours, and hoisted a red flag, with a sword and 
death’s head. She was a capital sailer, and sailed 
completely round the British Crusier. 

«“ Damn her impudence!” said the captain. “Up 
with your ports, and give her pepper.” 

But the pepper came too late. She flew before 


the wind as swift as an arrow, and the British ship 
lost her for that day. 

“There,” said Peter,“ did you ever see such an 
evasive little devil as that in your life ?” 

“«“ Why, as to that matter, Master Peter,” replied 
Junk, “I don’t exactly know the true bearing of 
that ’ere word vasive, as yeu calls it.” 





“Och bother!” exclaimed Pat Larkins; “sur 
and every body knows what evasive means.” 

‘“ Hush, hush!” interrupted Peter, “don’t let’s 
have any more blunders. How can an Irishman ex- 
plain a werd as is only to be found in the most 
learned dictionaries ?” 

« And sure, Mister Peter, will you be afther tel- 
ling me I don’t know t e meaning of evasive ?”’ 
cried Pat. “Now, messmates, only listen awhile, 
and I'll tell you how nately I handled that word 
evasive. i 

“ We had just get all our new rigging complete, 
and our sails were all unbent, and we lay at anchor 
in the roads, and the captain determined to sail next 
morning. Our beautiful new canvass looked so neat 
and clean from the shore, that boats full of fine 
gentlemen and ladies were coming on board every 
hour to see the ship. Och, and didn’t I take care 
to hand the sweet creature aboard genteelly? Och 
sure, I was as busy as the devil in a high wind. 
Five o’clock came, and the captain said he must 
have no more visiters aboard, else we should not be 
ready to sailin the morning, as it hindered the men 
from their work, And sure, as I looked towards 
the shore, I saw another boat full of ladies coming 
off. So the captain says to me, ‘ Paddy Larkins,’ 
says he, ‘if those ladies come alongside, and want 
to see the ship, you must give them an evasive an- 
swer, and get rid of them as well as you can; and 
I'll ge down below and wait till they’re gone.’ And 
sure enough he went below, and then the boat full 
of ladies came alongside, and they ax’d for the cap- 
tain, and I gave them an evasive answer, and they 
went away with it a devilish deal quicker than they 
came; and the captain popped up his head, and 
said——‘ Pat, are they gone?’ <‘ Yes, they are, your 
Honour,’ says]. ‘ What did they say?’ says he. 
‘They ax’d fer your Honour,’ says I, ‘ but I gave 
them an evasive answer.’ ‘ What did you tell 
them ?’ said the captain. ‘I said your Honour was 
gone.’ ‘Gone where?’ says he. ‘Gone to blazes, 
says I, ‘and you may go after him if you plaise.’ 
Now, wasn’t that an evasive answer, Mr. Peter?” 

“ Well,’ said Peter, “after that, I think, you 
may shut your mouth, for you’ll never beat that as 
long as you live.” 

“ Sail a head!” called a voice above. 


The captain took his glass. “It’s the same ves- 
sel again!” sa‘d he, “ We’ll try for her this time, 
boys. The breeze is steady, and getting pretty stiff. 
We shall get her within range presently.” 

The breeze increased to a gale. The Dauntless 
spread her canvass kindly to it, and she ran ten 
knots. The pirate was on a tack; but as soon as 
she went about, the Dauntless gave her a breadside, 
which made her rather groggy ; but she picked up 
well. The Dauntless tacked, and gave her another 
broadside. Her topmast went down, and there 
suddenly appeared great confusion on board of her. 
The Dauntless gained upon her. The pirate was 
disabled, and seemed to make no way. 

“There’s some mischief among them,” said the 


captain. And he was right, as the sequel will show. 
The shot fired from the Dauntless had caused 
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sad havoc. Ovieda had been mortally wounded. 
He was lifted on to a sail-cloth : he beckoned Bra- 
zio to approach, and bid the crew leave them a few 
moments. 

“Friend Brazio,” said he, “my time is come, 
and a short hour will close my career in this world. 
Our vessel is crippled, and cannet escape from her 
pursuers, On either side death is certain. Yet I 
cannot bear the thoughts of my brave crew being 
strung up to the yard-arm like so many rabbits. 
You are a bold man and courted death like a hero 
since you have been on ship-board. It now re- 
mains for you to achieve but one more act of bra- 
very to save us from disgrace. Hark ye! Our 
powder-magazine is well stored. Your hand may 
‘accomplish the deed, and the pirate’s crew will die 
as they have lived,—like bold and desperate spirits.” 

Brazio grasped his hand. “ By hell, I'll do it!” 
exclaimed he, as he grasped the lanthern. 

Another shot struck Ovieda, and his lifeless body 
rolled on thedeck. The pirates, driven to despera- 
tion, flew to their guns once more. The British 
ship rapidly gained upon them. A vivid light was 
seen on board the pirate’s ship. Brazio had kept 
his promise: he had set the ship on fire! A cry 
of horror was heard among the lawless crew—a mi- 
nute elapsed—a tremendous explosion took place ; 
and, when the smoke cleared away, not a vestige 
remained of the pirate’s vessel or his daring crew. 
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Original. 


REFLECTIONS IN FRIENDS’ MEETING, 
By one not in profession with that Society. 


Eternal mind! Great source of love ! 

Who form’d and know’st the soul of man, 

Beyond all thought—all height above— 

Whose wisdom angels cannot scan. 

Seraphs before Thy throne adore :— 

Seraphs to Thee their voices raise :— 

Lord to thee, too, our minds would sear, 

But feeble are our best essays. 

Spirit of love! to thee we fy— 

On Thee our brightest prospects rest— 

Silent, and low in dust we lie— 

Silence and awe become us best. 

Silence and thought the mind improve— 

They kindle joy in pious hearts;— 

On them descends the “ Heavenly Dove,” 

And every Christian grace imparts. 

To Heaven, in Silence, we look up; 

Our heart-felt prayers, in Silence raise,— 

Come, Silence ! muse of pious hope,— 

Come muse the great Redeemer’s praise. 
C. B. B. 








_ Time.—The stream of time rolls rapidly away 
into the ocean of eternity, sweeping off in its im- 
Petuous course all humanthings. Beauty, fash- 
lon, genius, accomplishments, wealth, will be no 
more. Religion alone is destined to survive the 
run. Vain, then, very vain, all sublunary plea- 
‘ures, all earthly advantages. “Tkere is but 
due thing necessary.” 





SPP LaCreae IN FRIENDS’ MEETING—GOETHE. 93 


Original. 


The following event in the life of the celebrat- 
ed German Poet, Goethe, has been communi- 
cated to us in a letter, from a French gentle- 
man resident in Gratz, a small country town in 
the interior of this State. We have translated 
the epistle of our correspondent, verbatim et lit- 
eratim, and have endeavoured to conform to his 
somewhat rambling style of narratioa. What 
degree of credit is to be attached to the anec- 
dote, we must leave to the judgment of the rea- 
der. We have never seen any allusion to the 
subject, in any of the published histories of 
Goethe, and if true, it certainly forms a curious 
part of his biography.—En1Tor. 


GOETHE. 


In reading the Biography of Goethe, the Ger- 
man Poet, I find mention is made of his son, but 
silence is maintained on the subject of his wife, 
if or when he was married. Was it delicacy en 
the part of the writer? For I know that gentle- 
man was married as one would say, nolens, vo- 
lens. Asa subscriber to your paper, | make u 
the deficiency, and give you the details, thoug 
thirty-one years have rolled on since. 

The 14th of October, 1806, was the day of the 
battle of Jena, where the Prussian monarchy 
dissolved itself in a few hours! What remem- 
brance! The art’of war cannot be brought on 
paper. If ever this country should stand in need 
of a second Washington, one thousand chances 
to one, he may spring from the school of a vil- 
lage pedagogue, than come from the Acadamie 
at West Point, 

Those Prussian officers, who since the day of 
the great Frederick, had studied the stratagems 
and tactics of the military art—why did they not 
display their science on the battle field of Jena? 

he night of the 13th of October, the Prussian 
army held their position on that extensive plain 
between Wiemar and Jena, which rises 800 feet 
above the valley of the Saal. Beneath themyén 
the valley, the French army was gathered, with 
the exception of part of the armed corps of 
Marechal Lannes and the Napoleon Garde. 
Buonaparte had in the night established himself, 
with 18000 men on the Landgraveberg, a height 
which overlooks the plain. The rest of 
army had on the next morning to mount steep 
ravines, in order to get into platoons, and form 
in line of battle—this debouchement could only be 
performed slowly. 

Our division (the third) under Marechal Ney, 
only arrived at 11, A M. on the ground, when 
the Prussian columns had already given way. 

Americans travelling from Wiemar to Jena, 
and stopping at the village of Verzenheiligen, 
where the main conflict took place, and taking 
an old peasant along as a guide, who was aneye 
witness in those days, in passing over the ground 
will find it as 1 describeit here. The Prussians 
to screen their blunders, have made a wrong de- 
scription of that battle, which some years ago I 
found in an American Encyclopedia. An army 
of 90,000 French troops was on the field that 
day, but scarcely 40,000 were engaged; the re- 
mainder only coming in time to look at the re- 
treating Prussians. 

















94 VICISSITUDE OF HUMAN FEELINGS. 


At3 P.M. we entered Weimar. Ilere 1 met 
with an old friend, Monge. We had been com- 
rades in the same regiment. Pauvre ami! thy 
bones are bleaching on the lonely banks of the 
Beresina; thy comrade’s years moulder away in 
a solitary village of Pennsylvania! He wasa 
relation of Marechal Duroc, and his career be- 
gan under brilliant auspices—it ended on a snow 

ank. ok * * * * * * 

Marechal Rapp, after making arrangements 
for the reception of the Emperor at Weimar, 
rode to the house of Goethe, where he had es- 
tablished his quarters. A servant received us 
at the door, and ushered us into a splendid sa- 
loon, where we were met by a lady, who accost- 
ed us in good French. The Marechal addres- 
sed her as Madame De Goethe, at the sound of 
which name she appeared much agitated. The 
Marechal began to observe that although the 
chances of war had brought him here, he was 
much distressed to see her weep at our ap- 

roach; when she observed that it was not the 

rench army that disturbed her, but to hear 
herself addressed as Madame De Goethe, a 
name to which she had no title, and her situa- 
tion which forced her to blush in the presence of 
every stranger. A flood of tears accompanied 
this narration. 

The Marechal appeared to be interested in 
her narrative, and asked her where he might 
find Goethe. She replied that he had retired to 
his study, when the Marechal despatched a ser- 
vant in quest of him. Goethe entered the room 
shortly afterwards, and appeared labouring un- 
der much embarrassment. The Marechal after 
having saluted him politely, immediately addres- 
sed him upon the subject of this lady; and ob- 
served in conclusion, that he was determined 
that her wrongs should be redressed, or he would 
lay the case before the Emperor. By this time 
the son of Goethe, a youth about 18 years of age, 
had entered the room and joined inentreaty with 
the Marechal. Goethe, finally yielded consent; 
the young man then went out and shortly after 
returned with a priest. 

Monsieur De Goethe was married in my pre- 
sence. 

These are the facts as near as i can remem- 
ber, and no doubt must be known by many of 
the inhabitants of Wiemar. Yours, &c. 





semana 


Few peérsons at the present age are aware 
that Alfred the Great, the bright mornfng star 
of England, at a period of universal ignorance, 
sent a vessel to attempt a passage to the Indies 
by the north of Europe and Asia. There exists 
an account of this voyage, written in Anglo 
Saxon, at Copenhagen; it was translated into 
Latin at the request of the Count de Plelo, am- 
bassador of Louis X V.—Alfred’s was the first of 
those daring attempts to Eom through the Arctic 
seas, of which so many have been made in lat- 
ter days. 








= 
FRAGMENTS oF Arabic Porerry.—An Ara- 
bian having brought a blush to a maiden’s 
cheek by the earnestness of his gaze, said to her. 
“* My looks have planted roses in your cheeks ; 
why forbid me to gather them? The law per- 
mits him who sows to reap the harvest.” 








. 
Original. 
VICISSITUDE OF HUMAN FEELINGS, 


How hid from mortal sight the deep laid springs, 
Which move the mind, and give its various tones; 
Nor less conceal’d are the nnnumbered links 
Of love and undefined sympathies 

Which govern all the feelings of the heart.— 
Ail are the works of an unbounded love, 

Who breath’d a portion-of that love through all— 
Hence every sight or sound howe’er remote, 
Affect each sense inseparably link’d, 

By that divine assimilating love.— 

Now heaviest dullness darkens all the mind, 
Too weary to take up one cumb’rous thought; 
Now bright for action, all her powers awake, 
With piercing glance she scans ¢errestrial things, 
And feels her kindred to celestial forms?— 
Now sad and sorrowful a thick’ning gloom, 
Surrounds the heart which no faint ray pervades;— 
Now a full flow of unsought gaiety, 

Diffusive spreads, touches each pulse of joy, 
And stirs to action every laughing power— 
Now all the swelling harmonies of spring, 
Wakes no emotion in the callous breast, 
Which feels no pleasure in another’s bliss, 

Nor sympathies with them in their woe. 

Now all alive the active feelings catch 

The spirits which pervades the opening spring, 
While warmer sympathies play round the heart, 
Which claims a brotherhood with all mankind, 
And feels a spring of love for all that lives.— 
‘Thus the unequa! mind feels constant lapse, 
From stupid dullness to perception keen, 

From sadness to an airy cheerfulness, 

And from cold torpor to fraternal love.— 

The thread is fine but never can be broke, 

By which the intellectual powers are link’d 

To the perceptions by external sense:— 

Some outward object strikes the roving eye, 
Some sound rolls on the ever open ear, 

Or sense of pain or pleasure thrills the nerves ; 
Thrice unperceived it winds its surest way, 
Through the mix’d maze of undefined thought 
And half form’d feelings, touching every pulse, 
Still gathering strength, till the contagion gains 
A full ascendance o’er the subject mind, 

And occupies and quite absorbs the heart, 
Buoyant with pleasure or in sadness sunk— 
And often e’re the effect is fully felt, 

The secret cause has fairly disappear’d ; 

Else why the langour that my spirits feel, 

E’en now when no immediate cause of woe 
Preys on the heart with influence direct ; 

But all appears to reason’s sober eye 

T’o wear the self-same hue which late it had, 
When active tancy felt alive to all, 

The wide spread beauties of the opening year; 
And cheerful hope saw in succession long, 
The coming years of sober happiness. 
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‘hen life rose high and overtlow’d the heart, 

And thence impell’d, through all the circling veins 

The swelling gladness ran, lightning each limb 

Which once again with youtliful buoyancy, 

And smooth elastic ease performs its part— 

How pleasant would the streams of life glide on, 

Did we but always feel this consciousness, 

That every mental and corporeal power, 

Was strung for use, acting in unison 

And harmonising with the mighty whele. 

Thus would it be it man had never err’d, 

Broke the wise order of omnipotence, 

Dissolv’d the chain of universal love, 

And purchas’d pain and sorrow for his race. 

Then had he liv’d exempt from grief and pain, 

And age alone dissoiv’d his worn-out powers, 

While the freed mind releas’d from earth’s con- 
cerns 

And ripe for heaven, true to its kind would rise, 

Approaching still that state of perfect bliss, 

Re-union with the God from whence it sprung.— 

A FRrenp. 
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Original. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN ; 


A NAUTICAL LEGEND. 








Where howling storms oft sweep the main, 
And add new terrors to the wave, 

Where hapless seamen oft complain, 

When their frail barks, the surges brave, 
On those dark seas in by gone times, 

A stately ship with golden store, 

From trading in far distant climes, 

Was bound to gain her native shore. 
Around Cape Horn in dead of night, 

The vessel onward held her course, 

The pale moon beamed with ghastly light, 
The waves sent forth their murmurs hoarse, 
Then rose the crew with dire intent, 

While guilt, glared from each darkling eye, 
On gold their sordid minds were bent, 

And deathth—eir leader too must die, 

With blood their hands were soon imbued. 
He fell with all his friends around, 

Who by his side had fighting stood, 

Till each received his mortal wound. 

By murder now the vessel gained, 

The desperate crew their efforts joined, 
And though with blood their hands are stained, 
They shape their course some port to find. 
But long ere land they could espy, 

The speckled plague among them rose, 

In vain the scourge they strove to fly. 
Destined by fate their lives must close 
Without the aid that nature sought. 

From port to port they steer’d in vain, 
Denied access. In vain they thought 

To brave death’s terrors on the main, 
Until at length the stern disease, 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN—NIGHT. 


‘To hope denied a parting smile. 

Their pangs no power on earth could ease, 
Their ship a floating funeral pile 

Upon the raging waves was toss’d, 
Where winds and storms continual rave, 
Till ’midst the tempest it was lost, 

It’s fatal doom a watery grave. 

Yet oft is seen that phantom bark, 

By ghostly hands her sails are furled, 

Still flitting onward in the dark, 

By shadowy torms o’er ocean hurled. 
When night has veiled the azure sky, 
And clouds obscure the pallid moon, 
When blustering winds are raving high 
At the dread hour of midnight noon, 

Its form is seen upon.the deep. 

The shuddering seamen stand aghast, 

As o’er the waves that form will sweep, 
Which while the world endures must last, 
With baleful glare amidst the storm. 
When earthly ships no sail can show. 
With canvass spread that shadowy form 
Still sails along with meteor glow, 

Midst the wild storm by God unblest, 
That phantom ship will oft appear, 

Not e’en in death allowed to rest, 

The watch will oft its terrors fear, 

When roused from slumber by the glare, 
Wild streaming from that awful bark, 
Approaching with demoniac glare, 

From out the waste of billows dark. 

Till time shall end, that form shall glide, 
By heavens high doom ’twill plough the wave, 
And of the foaming surge will ride 
When angry storms convulsive rave. JUVENIS. 


NIGHT. 


O! night is beautiful ! the sky 

Which spreads its brilliant robe on high— 
The moon beams soft and clear, which sleep 
In dazzling beauty on the steep !— 

Or shroud the air and foaming sea 

In deep and silent mystery, 

Speak, in whispering tones that night 


Is fair and beautiful and bright ! 
¥ oe See ee ee 














O! night is terrible! the glooom— 

The awful stillness of the tomb— 

The stirless breathless solitude! 

The solemn brow of dim seen wood— 
The misty forms which fleet around 
And flitand flit! without a sound! 
All breathe in chilling whispered tone, 
That night is terrible and lone ! 


aa 
How to commit Murder.—Take a pretty youn 
lady—tell her she has a pretty foot—she will 
wear a small shoe—go out in wet spring wea- 
ther—catch a cold—then a fever—and die in a 





month. This receipt never fails. 
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THE TRUMP OF FAME! 


Sung by Rr. ood, 


In the celebrated Opera of “The Maid of Judah.” 
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war shouts rise, war shouts rise. And ’midst countless foes he flies, he flies. 
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more That slav’ - ry reigns : no more. 
2 When the voice of love, Shame befall the knight, 

To rescue calls the brave, Who false to honor’s laws, 
Who so base would prove, Shuns the listed fight, 

He would not fly to save? In injured woman’s cause ; 
Love, whose torch in hall May he from the foe, 

And bow’r doth brightly flame, In battle recreant fly, 
Champions finds in all ‘ And by some traitor blow, 

Who manoood claim. Unpitied fall and die. 
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